aay 74 Wit 
Three Dollars a Year 


FOUNDED IN 1848 
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A California Historical Pageant WILLARD H. WRIGHT 


A Prayer (Poem). . . . + ROSE TRUMBULL 


Alaska’s Needs . . .. - WALTER L. FISHER 
In the Woods at Eighty . . oe E. P. POWELL 


Samples of Modern Evangelism WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
The Dream (Poem) . . . . CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


Jackin the“Doghole”. . . . JAMES H. WILLIAMS 
The MoonHatrp . .. . + « «+ SUI SIN FAR 


False Weights and Measures . - « je OLIN HOWE 
The Tabulated College Woman . - MARION F. LANSING 
The Proportion Between the Sexes . WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


EDITORIALS:—How a King Died—Bishops—Primary Campaign Funds— 
Referendum and Recall—The Later “Titanic” Disclosures—Mohonk— . 
The Methodists and Secretary Wilson—Dr. Gladden’s Appeal—Y. M. 
C. A. Theology—The Socialists’ Convention—The Korean Conspiracy 





BOOK REVIEWS:—The Everlasting Mercy—Stover at Yale—Church History 
and Heresy—The Story of the Soiti—When Neighbors Were Neighbors— 
Josephine Shaw Lowell—Vistas of New York—German Civilization— 


British Trees—Surgery and Societ y—Fournier’s Napoleon—Daniel Web- 
ster—Literary Notes 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD:—National Politics—Congress -Labor Contro- 
versies—Philippine Islands—Mexico—South and Central America—The 
“Titanic” Case—A New King of Denmark—Attacks on the Kaiser 
—Crime in France—In Morocco—Russian Affairs 


FINANCE AND INSURANCE:—The Cost of Living—The Coffee Case— 
A New President of the Manhattan Life 


treet, 
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“PENNSYLVANIA” Quality Lawn Mowers 


RE easy drivers, smooth running and almost noiseless. They are 
A best for every class of work, will last longer and do more work 
with less labor than any mower on the market. “Pennsylvanias”’ 
are always sharp, because they have crucible tool steel blades 
throughout, oil-hardened and water tempered. ‘“‘Pennsylvanias” 
are made to last a lifetime, and soon pay for themselves, as they 
do away with all re-sharpening expense. For lawn-mower 
satisfaction, get a “Pennsylvania” Quality Lawn Mower— 
for 30 years in a class by themselves. 


MAILED FREE 
“The Lawn—lIts Making and Care,” an instruc- 
tive book written for us by prominent author- 
ity, gladly mailed on request. 
SUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1600 PHILADELPHIA 
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YOUR PROPERTY 
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THE INDEPENDENT : 
Wisconsin: By Josiah Royce | Lhe 
An Experiment in| °°" “hove? oor!) Abolition Crusade 
Democracy a Ae samy da and its Consequences 
ee eich ae By HILARY A. HERBERT, 
America,” etc. Frederic Jones Bliss, Ph.D. | LL.D. 


A pointed account of the proc- 
esses of political regeneration in 
Wisconsin, setting forth the uses 
and results there of the direct 
primary with second choice, a 
presidential preference measure, 
a corrupt practices act, commis- 
sion control of public service cor- 
porations, etc. 
$1.25 net; postpaid $1.33 


The Great Analysis 


A Plea for a Rational World Order 
By? 
With an  pneetention by Gilbert Mur- 
ray, D 
A’ scheme in the rough for 
fundamental changes in the or- 
ganization of society by a man 
distinguished in England and 
America. He advances a new 
conception of what our attitude 
should be toward the world which 
seems likly to open up a whole 
new line of thought to even the 
more thoughtful people. 

75 cents net; postpaid 79 cents 


The Initiative, 
Referendum, and 
Recall in America 


By ELLIS PAXSON 
OBERHOLTZER, Ph.D. 


“An indispensable book for the 
student of public affairs and a 
volume to be read by every citi- 
zen who cares to take forethought 
with respect to the governmental 
problems of the day.” 


—New York Evening Sun 
$2.25 net 


Why Should We 
Change Our Form 


of Govern nent? _ 
Studies in Practical Politics by 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President of Columbia University 
The Initiative, Referendum, Re- 
call; the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law; governmental control of 
corporations, thoroughly analyzed 
in a practical way by a recognized 
authority. 

75 cents net; postpaid 83 cents 























The Religions of Mod- 


ern Syria and Palestine 
$1.50 net ; postpata $1.65 


By William Newton 
Clarke, D.D. 


The Ideal of Jesus 


$1. SO net ; postpaid $1.65 


By Prof. Charles Foster 
Kent, Ph.D. 


The_Makers and 
Teachers of Judaism 


$1.00 net 

Not only the latest Hebrew 
Biblical writings, but the apocry- 
phal writings and the histories of 
Josephus, provide material for 
the author in presenting Judaism 
from the fall of Jerusalem to the 
death of Herod the Great. 

STUDIES IN THEOLOGY 

By Wm. Adams Brown, 


D.D., Ph.D. 
The Christian Hope 


A Study in the Doctrine of Immortality 
75 cents net ; postpaid 83 cents 

Volumes Previously Published 
Each 75 cents net 

Protestant Thought before Kant 

A Critical Introduction to the 

ew Testament 

Philosophy and Religion 

Faith and Its Psychology 

Revelation and Inspiration 

Christianity and Social Questions 

Christian 1 hought to the 
Reformation 


Introduction to the Life of Christ 
se WILLIAM BaNcrorr HILL, 
D.D. 
$1.25 net; postage extra 

“Practically every point upon 
which information could be de- 
sired is covered in this book.”— 

Boston Transcript. 


New Volumes of the Interna- 
“(tional Criti Critical Commentary 
— volume, & 8vo, $3. 00» nee 
ah 


Hab- 
pos Obadiah and Joel 
Prot, Joun M. P. SmitH, Ph. 
D., University of Chicago; iS 
Hayes Warp, D.D., LL.D.. 
Editor of The Independent. 
New York; Prof. Jutius A 
Bewer, Ph.D., Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and 
Jonah. Pror. H. G. MITCHELL, 
D.D., Prof, Joun a; oe 
SMITH, and Prof. J. E 
Isaiah. = Chapters I-XXVII. The 
Rev. G. Bucuanan Gray, D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew, Mans- 
field College. Oxford. 



































CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Colonel in the Confederate Army, 
former Congressman, and Secretary of 
the Navy under President Cleveland 

With a Preface by James Forp 

RHODES 
He believes, and attempts to 
show, that a wide-spread senti- 
ment in the South against slavery 
was working toward some peace- 
ful form of emancipation, when 
Southern sentiment was changed 
by the rise of Garrisonian abo- 
litionism, and was fanned into a 
warlike spirit by its violence. 
$1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 


Suggestion and 
Psychotherapy 


By DR. GEORGE W. JACOBY, 
M.D. 


The power of hypnotism, the ex- 
istence of dual personalities, the 
curative faculty of the mind— 
these and related matters are 
fascinating mysteries to most lay- 
men; they are also of tremen- 
dous social importance. The 
noted New York neurologist here 
popularizes a subject about which 
there is such dangerous igno- 
rance by a clear exposition and 
analysis of scientific facts. 

$1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 


The 
Secret of the Pacific 














By C. REGINALD ENOCK, 
F.R.G.S. 


Author of “The Andes and the Ama- 
son,” “Peru,” “Mexico,” etc. 

The author reviews the evidence 
for and against the assumed 
Asiatic origin ef the Aztecs and 
Incas, or their predecessors, in 
the light of his own considerable 
study of the subject and his own 
travels, He traces the possible 
paths whereby such prehistoric 
immigrants might have arrived 
upon the western coast of Amer- 
ica. Much new material and 
many new suggestions are ad- 
vanced. 
With 50 Illus. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. $3.50 net 
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HOME STUDY COURSES 


Overone Hundred Home Study Courses under profes- 
sorsin Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments 

Ag er Sor College, Teachers’ and Civil Ser- 
vice Examinations, 

250 Page Catalog FREE. Write to-day 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Prof Genung, English. 28 Bosse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


IVANTED 


Pupils for Training School giving two years’ course in 
general nursing. OVERLOOK HOSPITAL, Summit, N. J. 
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fHE MOST CONVENIENT COLLAPSIBL: 
BED FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ae 15 Ibs. 800 Ibs. § 
eets every requirement paw ques 
—light. compact, comfortable. It folds 
into a small, neat package which is very 
easy tocarry. Usefulin countless ways 
—forthe Motor Boxt, Yacht, Bungalow, 


Lawn, or Porch, and just the thing for house- 
hold emergencies. Fur sale at Lecartment. 
furniture and sporting goods stores. Write 
for camp and lawn pot booklet. 


STEINFELO BROS. 585 Broadway, New York. 


¥ oe 22 © O_o On OP IB = 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 120 Boylston St. Recommends Teachers, Tutors 
and Private Schools. Correspondence Invited. Telephone. 











SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP BILLIE BEAR 


Trout and bass fishing. Partridge and deer hunting. 
Guides furnished on application. For particulars write to 
DUNCAN A. JACKSON, Bella Lake, Antioch P. 0., Mus- 
koka, Ontario, Can. Via Huntsville. 








CAMP EAGLE POINT FOR GIRLS 
STINSON LAKE, N, H. 


Real camping without discomfort. Land and water 
sports. Free horsehack riding. Coaching to Mt. Wash- 
ington and other points. Booklet. 

W. C. BARKER, Rumney, N. H. 





INNE-WAWA. Summer camp for boys. 

Algonquin National Park, Ontario, Canada. 

Booklet. W. L. WISE, Bordentown Military 
Institute, Bordentown, N. J. 





CAMP FAIRWEATHER, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
FOR GIRLS, 
On Lake, Mountainous Country; 65 Acres, Open Air Sleep- 
ing. All Land and Water Sports. Nature Study, Domestic 
Science and Domestic Art. Recreation Hall for inclement 
weather. Trained Councilors, Number limited. Illustrated 
Booklet. MATILDA FAIRWEATHER, 
141 Greene Street, New Haven, Conn. 


CAMP WACAUSETT 


LAKE ASQUAM, HOLDERNESS, N. H. 

Tenth season. Boating, canoeing, fishing, swimming, 
water and land sports, taxidermy. Instruction by a spe- 
clalist about the birds, insects, flowers, and minerals of the 
region. No tents. isher hrts. Tutoring, if desired. 
Highest references. If you are going abroad, send your 
suns to Camp Wachusett. Circular. 

REV. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., 
Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 


x. x 
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BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


on WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West 27th 
treet, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 








BOOKBINDING 


Ye ANCIENT ARTe of BOOKBINDING 
ALL Ye BOOKe COVERS 

TOOLED BY HAND 

TO PLEASE Ye EYE 

AND SUIT Ye FANCY. 

SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO CLEANING 
AND REPAIRING Ye OLDe BINDINGS. 
Ye BOOKe LOVERS MAY AS WELL 
WRITE Ye BINDER, 


C. A. SULLIVAN 
Island View Pl., New Rochelle, N. Y. 











If it 
isn’t an 
Eastman 
it isn’t 

a 

Kodak 


means photography with the 
bother left out. It means more 
than that. It means depend- 
ability in camera and film. 


Experiment with no experiments. Start 
right—with a Kodak and Kodak film. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Catalogue free at the ROCHESTER, N.Y., 
dealers or by mail. The Kodak City 
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William H. Taft R. M. LaFollette Albert B. Cummins - Theodore Roosevelt 
Copyright Pach Copyright Underwood Photo Edmonston Copyright Pach 


Who Will Be Our Next President ? 


HE Struggle for the Republican and Democratic nominations 
in the coming Presidential campaign will be unusually inter- 








; ; esting and exciting. The events leading up to the conven- 
“S==" tions, the conventions themselves, and the campaign afterwards 
will be closely followed by the entire nation. 


To supply THE INDEPENDENT for the particular purpose of 
following the Presidential campaign, we will enter your subscription, 
beginning with the current issue, until election day, on Tuesday, 
. November 5, 1912, for one dollar. We will also include the first issue 

after the election results are announced, so that you will have a com- 
i plete history of the campaign. Use the pot wh blank. For foreign 
subscriptions 87 cents, and for Canadian subscriptions 50 cents should 


be added. 














_- THE INDEPENDENT, Regular Price, $3.00 a Year 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Enclosed find one dollar for which please send THe INDEPENDENT beginning with the 
current issue to Nov. §,1912, to include also the issue after election day, 
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EUROPE Best Way to Travel at Moderate Cost 


and Orient Send for Booklet 
J. P. Graham, ideal Tours, Box 1055-A, Pittsburgh 








re as EUROPE 
Spend Your Vacation on on Attractive Itineraries. ” Best Management. 


QUAINT CAPE COD} | server SSSR 2S ner von 


Phila. Chicago. Pittsburg. “ee San Francisco. 
Seashore, Woods and Country. Splendid fishing, 
yachting, bathing and golfing. Cool breezes always. 


Send for ‘‘Quaint Cape Cod.’’ It’s free May 30, June 
Write ADVERTISING BUREAU, gr ee 
Room 798, South Station, Boston. B y 5 » Spain, 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R. R. Algiers, Europe (Monte Carlo, Vienna, Berlin). 
JOHNSON TOURS, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 























MOUNT GRETNA, PA. 


The Most Popular Mountain Resort in the State 


Purest water; air which is a foe to asthma and lay fever. Boating, bathing and fishing in Lake Conewago 
Cool nights, no mosquitoes. 


Following Conferences to be Held 
Twentieth Assembly Pennsylvania Chautauqua. .............-.000e cece eeeeee ee 3-August 3 
Twenty-first Assembly United Brethren Church ...........-.5 6 eeeeeeeee -August 6-15 
Reformed Church Missionary Alliance . August 3-10 
Lutheran Summer School hae onal way .-August 10-17 
Seventeenth State Y. M. C. A. Bible Conference tes eae -August 17-25 
Inter-denominational Missionary Leaders Conference August 27-Sept. 1 


Hotel Conewago a modern first class hotel. Moderate rates. Open June 1. For information and booklet address 


A. D. SMITH, Pres. and Gen. Supt. C. & L. R. R., - LEBANON, PA. 








TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steamship Company) 
From San Francisco, via Honolulu, to Japan, China, the Philippines, the Far East and-Around the World 
ss, pee eS Triple Serew Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Saturday, 
June 
SS. NIPPON MARU, Twin Screw, 11,000 Tons, 18 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Saturday, July 6th, 1912. 
(Intermediate Service, saloon accommodations at reduced rates.) 
SS. TE + een Triple Serew Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, sailing from San Frenciseo, Friday, July 
12th 91 
88. SHINYO MARU (new), Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, via Manila direct, sailing from 
San Francisco, Saturday, August 3d, 1912. 
Stop-overs allowed at ali ports. Service and cuisine unexcelled. Thoroughly modern and up to date. Equipped 
with Wireless Telegraphy, Submarine Signals, Laundry, Children’s Nursery, Ladies’ Lounge und all other modern 
improvements for safety and comfort. 


AROUND THE WORLD TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL DIRECTIONS 
Write for Schedule and Information. 


W. H. AVERY, Asst. Gen. Maneger, A. E. RENNIE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Pa pe Metropolis Nat’l Bank Bldg., Western Metropolis Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
625 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 625 Market Street, San Frarcisco, Cal. 
R. C. NICHOL, 1432 Broadway, N. Y., Gen. Eastern Agent. Head Office, Tokyo, Japan. 
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MAINE 





GLENELLIS, Andover, Maine 


In Rangeley Lakes region; modern house; ~~ owen. Camp 
in connection; no hay fever. Apply to F. E SLIE. 





NEW JERSEY 


THE SHORENAM Saws Lass eee. F. ¢. 


family hotel notable for > 
yay air of ~~ ra ina homelike atmosphere. 0 
une ist to Oct. E. E. SPANGENB Proprie 
Also Oak Court Mifotel, Lakewood, N. J. Oct. 
May 15th. 





15th to 





Twenty-two miles from New 
Wonomonock Inn York. Beautifully situated. 


Caldwell, Y. St. Extensive view. Golf, Tennis, 


Music. Illustrated rs on 
request. ALBERT A. LEROY, 
Mgr., also of The Ontio, Unadilla, m= we 





NEW YORK 











HOTEL SAVOY 


Fifth Avenue, 58th to 59th Streets 


NEW YORK CITY 


Single Rooms $2, With Bath $3. 
Double Rooms $3. With Bath $4. and upwards 


Overlooking Central Park and affording a residence 
in the most beautiful part of the city at rates 
within reach of all. Accessible to shopping and 
amusement centres, JOHN F. RIES, Manager. 


CUISINE UNSURPASSED 














/-~ —<& KN 
mt Faas 





NEW YORK—Westchester County. 


THE THOMPSON HOTEL 


LAKE MAHOPAC, N, Y. 

Now open. Select family hotel. Superior accommoda- 
tions; excellent cuisine. v2 Tennis, etc. 50 miles from 
New York * via N. Y. Harlem R. R. and N. Y. 
& Putnam R R. Telephone, Illustrated Booklet. 

EMERSON CLARK, Prop. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





and AMERICAN PLANS 








PENNSYLVANIA 
TTAGE 
POCONO MANOR ,,So%r$Star 
Under management of Friends, 1,800 feet above sea 


level. Steam heated, vaths en suite, sun parlor, library; 
fine scenery, dry and exhilarating atmoswhere. M. 
Dencter, Mgr., Pocono Manor P. O., Monroe Co., Pa. 





SANITARIUM 





ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN to Investigate the Baths given at 


(MUD BATHS) FOR RHEUMATISM 
A History of your case from your Physician is of great 
value to our Medical Staff. Reservations for accommoda- 
tions must be made in advance. Recourse to foreign spas 
no longer necessary. Ample evidence to sustain this con- 
tention forwarded on application to Resident Manager, 
MUDLAVIA, KRAMER, IND. 





CHEAPER THAN EVER 


Every Kind of Woven Wire Fence, 
also Wrought Iron Picket Fences, 
Gates, Etc. Write for free Catalog 
Enterprise Foundry & Fence Co., 
1120 E. 24th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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May Sale—Bed Coverings 


Single Bed Blankets, $4.00, 4.50 & 5.75 pr. 
Crochet Bed Spreads—Single Bed, $1.25; 


and 2.00. 


Double Bed Blankets, $5.00, 6.00 & 7.50 pr. 
Double Bed, $1.35, 1-50 1.75 


Patent Satin Spreads—Single Bed, $2.50; Double Bed, $2.75, 3.50 and 4.00. 
Reg. lrade ¢ Mark Imported Dimity and Pique Bed Spreads—Single Bed, $3.25; Double Bed, 


$3.50. 


Extra large Double Bed, $4.00. 
Silkoline Comfortables, filled with pure white Cotton, $1.75. 


Regular price, $2.00. 


Cotton-Filled Comfortables, Dotted Swiss and Silkoline centres, Union Silk Borders, in all 


colors, $2.75. Regular price, $3.50. 


Pure Linen Towels 


All of these are special values and some are much reduced in price for this Sale— 
Hemmed Towels—$z.00, 2.50, 3.00, 3.50 and 3.60 per doz. 
Hemstitched Towels—$3.00, 3.60, 4.50, 5.50, 6.00, 6.50, 7.50 and 9.00 per doz. 
Glass and Kitchen Towels—$1.75, 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 and 3.50 per doz. 
Hemstitched Turkish Bath Towels—Special prices, $7.80, 10.50, 12.50 and 16.00 per doz. 
Hemmed Turkish Bath Towels—25c, 35c, 40c and Soc each. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention, 


James McCutcheon & Co. 5th Ave. and Mth St., N. Y. 








Announcement of Public Sales by 


THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTIETH STREET 





The Library and Autograph Collection of the Late 


Benson J. Lossing 


American Historian 


Part II., A to K, embracing many rare autographs 
and scarce books relating to the Revolutionary Period 
and American history generally. To be sold in four 
Sessions, Afternoons and Evenings, Monday and Tues- 
day, May 2oth and a2ist. 


The Libraries of 


John B. Gleason 


of New York and 


Mrs. Henry P. Quincy 


of Boston 


Sets of Standard Books by leading English and Ameri- 
can Authors, Miscellaneous Rooks and a remarkable co!- 
lection of Art Works, mainly in folio, fully — “7% 
and beautifull bound in full levant morocco. To b 
sold in four Gentone on the afternoons and evsnings 
of Thursday and Friday, May 23d and 24th. 


The Stock of the 


Latin-American Book Co. 
of New. York 


Many desirable Items of American. To be sold on 
Monday afternoon and evening and Tuesay afternoon, 
May 27th and 28th. 


The Library and Autograph Collection of the late 
Benson J. Lossing 


American Historian 

Part II., L to Z, the second half of this division of 
the great Collection of Americana. To be sold in four 
Sessions, afternoons and evenings, Wednesday and 
Thursday, June sth and 6th. 

Sales begin at 2.30 and 8.15 o’clock. Catalogues are 
mailed free of charge on application. 

These sales will conclude the season of 1911-12. A 
large amount of property has already been consigned for 
the season 1912-13, and with unequaled facilities for the 
exhibition and sale of meritorious Literary and Art 
collections, this company invites correspondence with 
owners and executors. Expert information free of charge 





THE ANDERSON AUCTION CO. 


NEW YORK 
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In California, on the 

National Politics 14th, Mr. Roosevelt 
: carried the primary 
elections by a large majority, having 
about’twice as many votes as were given 
to the President, and three times the 
number cast for Senator La Follette. 
Speaker Clark was the choice of the 
Democrats. Mr. Taft had sent an ap- 
peal to the Republican men and women 
of the State, reviewing the record of his 
administration. Mr. Roosevelt, he said, 
was not giving him a square deal, but 
was appealing to class hatred and forcing 
sham issues, Women prominent in the 
suffrage movement in the East sent mes- 
sages urging the women of California to 
oppose the President. After the result 
in California was known, the contest in 
Ohio excited much interest. In Mr. 
Taft’s own State he and Mr. Roosevelt 
were making several speeches every day. 
The President asserted that Mr. Roose- 
velt was an egotist and a demagog. 
Mr. Roosevelt used epithets in his re- 
plies. All the assertions which had been 
made by the two in other States were re- 


peated, but with additional emphasis and - 


many bitter words. A new statement 
about the Harvester Trust was published 
by Mr. Hilles, the President’s secretiry, 
the substance of it being that Mr. Town- 
send, the attorney who had prepared, as 
an assistant of Attorney-General Bona- 
parte, to sue the company, had been re- 
strained on account of the arguments ad- 
drest to Mr. Roosevelt by Mr. Perkins, 
and that the Attorney-General then ap- 
peared to be offended because his own 
influence with the President had been 
overcome by the Trust’s representatives. 
Certain utterances of Mr. Roosevelt 
were regarded as indicating his purpose 





Survey of the World 





to bolt the nomination of Mr. Taft, al- 
tho the ex-President repeatedly claimed 
that he himself had so many delegates 
that he would surely be nominated on the 
first ballot. The President, he said, was 
striving to win by fraud, and if he should 
so win, honest Republicans could no 
longer respect the action of the conven- 
tion. A nomination gained in that way 
would “mean the ruin of the Republi- 
can party.” Before the end of the week 
Mr. Taft claimed 559 votes, or more than 
a majority, and Mr. Roosevelt claimed 
500. On the 20th Mr. Taft published a 
statement. The certainty of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s defeat, he said, must be a source 
of profound congratulation to all patri- 
otic citizens, who could see “the utter 
wreck he would have made of the party 
if nominated, and the great danger to 
which the country would have been ex- 
posed if there had been any chance of 
his election for a third term.” Mr. 
Roosevelt asserted, he continued, that he 
was the Republican party, and that if the 
convention should ignore his “flimsy con- 
tests” he would not abide by its judg- 
ment. The inference was that he would 
bolt: 

“With clearly traceable premeditation he 
projected contests without the slightest reason 
therefor, in many cases weeks after the regu- 
lar conventions had been held, merely to make 
a basis for a campaign of bluff and bluster. 
Now he threatens that unless this campaign 
thus carried on is to be recognized as success- 
ful and unless honestly elected delegates shall 
be thrown out in sufficient numbers to give 
him a majority he will break from the party 
and try to ruin that which he cannot rule. I 
appeal to all Republicans to say whether a 
man who assumes this attitude does not for- 
feit his claim to any right to become a candi- 
date in a Republican convention. Honored 
with the nomination to the Presidency by that 
party, and with the most sacred obligations 
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resting upon him to be loyal to its organiza- 
tion, to respect the rules governing its national 
convention, and to recognize the authority of 
the committees duly appointed under its tra- 
ditional policy, he flouts in advance the de- 
cision of all these and announces that unless 
he is to be nominated the interest of the party 
and the interest of its members are to be sac- 
rificed, and only his selfish ambition is to be 
consulted. It cannot be that Republicans will 
countenance such a breach of party fealty, 
such treason to the party’s properly constituted 
government, and such defiance of the will of 
its majority.” 
Senator La Follette, who was also mak- 
ing speeches in Ohio, published the list 
of the contributors to his campaign 
fund, and demanded that Mr. Roosevelt, 
to whom he is clearly hostile, should fol- 
low this example. We give the figures 
in our editorial pages. In St. Louis and 
elsewhere leagues of anti-third term Re- 
publicans were formed, the members 
promising not to vote for Mr. Roosevelt 
if he should be nominated. On the 
Democratic side there was no excite- 
ment. Mr. Clark was steadily increas- 
ing his lead. Governor Harmon replied 
at length and with sarcasm to the at- 
tacks made upon him by Mr. Bryan. 
The latter, he said, twitted him with dis- 
appointment in the selection of dele- 
gates. “I would rather take a disap- 
pointment from my party in its nomina- 
tions than inflict disappointments on it 
in elections. Tho I have been five times 
its candidate. I have never disappointed 
it yet.” Mr. Bryan had predicted cer- 
tain failure if he should be nominated 
for the Presidency, but he did not think 
Mr. Bryan had “shown himself qualified 
to pick a winner.”—The Socialist party 
has nominated Eugene V. Debs for 
President and Emil Seidel, ex-Mayor of 
Milwaukee, for Vice-President. 
as 

A constitutional amendment 
Congress providing for direct election 

of United States Senators 
now goes to the States for approval or 
rejection. The House, last week, by a 
vote of 237 to 39, passed the joint reso- 
lution which the Senate had passed. All 
the negative votes were those of Demo- 
crats. The approval of thirty-six. of the 
forty-eight States is now _ required. 
Massachusetts has been the first to act. 
On the 17th the Massachusetts House 
approved the amendment by acclama- 
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tion. The Senate Committee on ‘the 
Judiciary has decided to report favor- 
ably a resolution for a constitutional 
amendment making the Presidential 
term six years, both the President and 
the Vice-President to be ineligible for 
re-election. The anti-injunction bill, 
which is approved by President Gom- 
pers and Secretary Morrison of the 
Federation of Labor, was passed in the 
House last week by a vote of 244 to 31. 
[t prohibits the granting of injunctions 
without notice to the persons affected. 
Injunctions so granted are to be effec- 
tive for only seven days and to be 
renewable only when the court is con- 
vinced that the action is necessary. 
Peaceful picketing is protected———The 
Democrats of the Senate have decided to 
insist that action upon the pending 
House tariff bills be taken before ad- 
journment. A substitute for the House 
sugar and excise tax bill has been re- 
ported by the Republicans of the 
Finance Committee. It is said that the 
regular Republicans are inclined to 
allow the passage of the House bills, ex- 
pecting that the President will veto 
them. 





& 


The House Banking and 
Trust Cases Currency Committee, en- 

gaged in the Money Trust 
inquiry, took the testimony on the 16th, 
of Herman Sielcken, a prominent coffee 
merchant, with respect to Brazil’s valori- 
zation plan concerning coffee and the 
loans made in support of that plan. 
Two days later, the Government began 
suit in New York against eight defend- 
ants identified with the plan, alleging 
that the Sherman act had been violated. 
The court was asked to restrain the de- 
fendants from disposing of 950,000 bags 
of Rio coffee stored in New York, to 
appoint a receiver, and to order a sale of 
the coffee. When the State of Sao 
Paulo and the Brazilian Government de- 
cided to buy and hold 10,000,000 bags, 
because large crops had made the price 
very low, $75,000,000 was borrowed— 
$65,000,000 from European bankers and 
$10,000,000 from a New York syndicate 
composed of the National City Bank, 
J. P. Morgan & Co. and the First’ Na- 
tional Bank. Seven persons, represent- 
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ing the lenders and Brazil, were appoint- 
ed a committee to supervise the gradual 
sale of the stored coffee. Mr. Sielcken 
was one of these. He and his foreign 
associates are defendants in the suit, and 
the 950,000 bags of coffee are a part of 
the coffee withheld from the market by 
Brazil and Sao Paulo. Since the plan 
was adopted, several years ago, the price 
of Rio coffee has .doubled—tTesti- 
mony was taken last week in the suits 
for the dissolution of the Steel Corpora- 
tion and the Sugar Trust. Much of it 
was a repetition of what has been 
brought out by recent official investiga- 
tions. The Government and_ the 
Powder Trust have agreed as to the de- 
cree which is to cause dissolution —— 
Suit against the Aluminum Company of 
America, or Aluminum Trust, was be- 
gun on the 16th, but the company had 
already agreed with the Government as 
to a reorganization in lawful form. 


Me 


The convention of 
Labor Controversies delegates represent- 

ing the union of an- 
thracite coal miners decided, on the 18th, 
by a vote of 323 to 64. to accept tlie 
agreement made by their officers with the 
companies. At first there was much op- 
position, but the convention was urged to 
accept by President White and ex-Presi- 
dent Lewis, the former pointing out that 
the union’s fund was small and that the 
number of members had fallen to less 
than 30,000. It was agreed that the men 
should resume work on the 22d. The 
wage increase is 10 per cent., but aboli- 
tion of the sliding scale makes the net 
gain only 5% per cent. This decision 
affects 170,000 men.——A _ committee 
representing fifty Eastern railroads is 
considering the demands recently made 
by the firemen. Chicago's striking 
freight handlers promise that a general 
strike of such workmen thruout the 
country shall be ordered. The print- 
ers in Chicago have voted not to go on 
strike in sympathy with the pressmen, 
who recently quit work. They decline to 
break existing contracts. Pressmen in 
New York have reached a similar deci- 
sion. Strikes of waiters in two or 
three prominent hotels of New York 
have led to the presentation of a long 
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list of demands by the union, and. these 
the Association of Hotel Keepers is con- 
sidering——At San Diego, Cal., on the 
15th, Ben Reitman, an associate of Emma 
Goldman, who had accompanied her to 
that city, where both proposed to take 
part in the controversy excited by the 
Industrial Workers of the World, was 
taken from a hotel, carried 20 miles in 
an automobile, and then tarred, feathered 
and branded. Miss Goldman was forced 
to leave the city. By instructions from 
Washington, the district attorney is 
making an investigation, and a report as 
to the situation in San Diego has been 
submitted to Governor Johnson by a com- 
missioner whom he sent to the place. 


& 


W. Cameron Forbes, 
Governor-General of 
the Philippines, was 
the guest of honor at a dinner in New 
York, last week, and a letter from the 
President was read. Mr. Taft said: 

“It needs a good many years in which to 
vindicate the course we have taken to fit the 
Philippine people to assume the responsibilities 
of comple self-government. Were we now, 
or within a short time, to leave the islands, 
we should leave them under conditions which 
would rapidly bring about chaos, and the good 
we have done there would largely be lost.” 
Governor Forbes spoke of the growing 
prosperity of the islands, due to our re- 
cent tariff legislation. Wages had been 
increased. It was not true that the Fili- 
pino would not work. Formerly he was 
required to work for almost nothing; 
under favorable conditions he ‘would 
work satisfactorily——The_ net profits 
from seignorage in Philippine coinage 
operations, and from interest on depos- 
its of gold reserve in recent years, ex- 
ceed $10,000,000, and out of these prof- 
its has been built up a gold standard 
fund of $10,308,577, which is 46 per 
cent. of the insular currency in circula- 
tion. 


Philippine Islands 
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After the battle at Conejos, on 
the 12th, when, according to the 
Federal commander, the rebels 
lost 2,000 in killed, wounded and deser- 
tions, Orozco retreated northward. mak- 
ing his headquarters at Jiminez, 92 miles 
from Torreon, while his main army held 
a strong position at Rellano. within 57 
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miles of that city. He admitted his de- 
feat, but said this was only the beginning 
of the fight. He relied upon Campa, 
who with 1,500 men had made a flank 
movement and was southwest of Torreon. 
But Campa was checked, and is said to 
be surrounded at the mining camp of 
Velardena. The Federals moved north- 
ward slowly, as Orozco had burned all 
the bridges. Marches were made at 
night, Owing to the heat. The country 
is a desert. It was the Federal com- 
mander’s purpose to drive Orozco back 
to Chihuahua and capture Juarez. At 
the beginning of the present week, little 
had been done. Orozco was still re- 
treating. It is asserted that Salazar, one 
of his officers, suffered a great defeat 
week before last at Cuatro Cienegas, 
south of Eagle Pass; that his army of 
2,000 was trapped in a cajion; that 800 
were killed and so many wounded that he 
took only 500 back to Orozco. Gomez, 
whose assumption of the Presidency was 
repudiated by Orozco, has returned -to 
San Antonio. Enrile, Orozco’s man of 
finance, was stabbed thrice in Chihuahua, 
last week, and his assailants escaped. 
Dispatches from that city sav it was be- 
lieved that he was the representative of 
Reyes, Limantour and Terrazas, who 
were supplying funds for Orozco. But 
the latter had thrown him aside. In the 
Senate at Washington, last week, Mr. 
Fall, of New Mexico, had placed in the 
Record a long statement made by Peter 
F. Aitken, now in jail at El Paso for 
smuggling arms across the border. Ait- 
ken asserts that he was employed by the 
Japanese as a spy in the war with Rus- 
sia; that he was recently so employed by 
Orozco; that Orozco’s support comes 
from Japan; that he witnessed the sign- 
ing of agreements at Chihuahua on 
March 9 by Orozco and agents of Japan, 
and that Japan is to get valuable conces- 
sions if Orozco is successful. Little or 


no weight is given to this tale by the - 


press. Madero asks the Mexican Con- 
gress for a law permitting the execution 
of persons who attack trains or injure 
railway tracks or telegraph lines. The 
transport “Buford” sailed northward 


from Salina Cruz, on the 19th, with 399 
American refugees on board. John Bar- 
rett, director-general of the Pan-Ameri- 
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can Union, in an address at New York 
last week said there was a mighty peril 
in intervention. which might be caused 
by the loose talk of speakers and writers. 
Intervention would be the beginning of 
an endless war. All the countries of 
Latin America would become hostile to 
us and our loss in influence and trade 
would be great. 


At the recent battle in 
Paraguay, when the 

overnment forces 
routed the revolutionists, their leader, 
Colonel Jara, formerly President, was 
captured, and in a short time he died of 
his wounds. His death ends the revolt. 
Eight hundred rebels were killed and 
two German military instructors. 
Our Government has been informed that 
Cipriano Castro, the deposed President 
of Venezuela, now in the Canary Isl- 
ands, is so disabled by chronic disease 
that he can never again take an active 
part in any political movement. A 
revolt in the Brazilian province of Acre 
has driven out the Prefect, General 
Araipe. In one battle seventy were 
killed. The revolutionists proclaimed 
the independence of the province. 
Our Government has urged Ecuador to 
satisfy the just demands of the Amer- 
ican Owners of the railroad which ex- 
tends from Guayaquil to Quito. Pay- 
ment is due for carrying troops and the 
subvention has been withheld. Follow- 
ers of Alfaro, who was killed at the 
end of the recent revolution, have start- 
ed a new revolt in the southern part of 
the country. The Pearson firm, in 
which Lord Cowdray is prominent, has 
won the contract for improving the port 
of Valparaiso. Seven years will be re- 
quired and the cost will be $13,000,000. 
Forest fires on the Pacific coast of 
Costa Rica have destroyed fifteen vil- 
lages. Twenty lives were lost. 
Santo Domingo’s customs receipts, col- 
lected under American supervision, were 
$995,751 in the first quarter of the pres- 
ent year, or $205,000 more than in the 
corresponding quarter of igi. A large 
part of the money is deposited in New 
York to pay the foreign debt. On 
May 1, only 26,836,494 cubic yards re- 
mained to be excavated on the route of 
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the Panama Canal; 93 per cent, of the 
work on the Gatun locks had been done, 
‘with 92 per cent. at the Pedro and 
Miguel locks, and 61 per cent. at Mira- 
flores. The sluice gates at the Gatun 
dam were closed, and the great lake be- 
gan to form. The canal expenditures 
thus far have been $251,376,491. 
There were political riots in Panama last 
week. One man was killed and several 
prominent persons were arrested. At the 
request of both parties, President Taft 
has appointed Minister Dodge, Colonel 
Goethals and the commander of our in- 
fantry garrison a commission to super- 
vise the registration and the coming 
election. 





& 


At the Board of 
Trade’s inquiry last 
week the fact was 
brought out that the Leyland Line steam- 
ship “Californian” saw rockets fired upon 
the night the “Titanic” sank. The cap- 
tain insists that the vessel in distress, 
about five miles distant, was not so large 
as the White Star liner. One witness 
testified that he took the unknown ship 
for a “tramp.” The third officer of the 
“Californian,” however, testified that he 
recognized the ship for a passenger ves- 
sel, and that his captain knew the “Ti- 
tanic” to be the only passenger vessel 
near by. The inquiry has also brought 
out the fact that Sir Cosmo Duff-Gor- 
don’s solicitor advised one of the mem- 
bers of the lifeboat crew what testimony 
he should give about the alleged refusal 
of certain passengers to take on passen- 
gers who were in the sea near the “Ti- 
tanic.”———J. Bruce Ismay has offered to 
contribute $50,000 and Mrs. Ismay has 
offered the same sum to found a pension 
fund for the widows of those who have 
lost their lives at sea while serving on 
British merchant vessels. No pension 
is to exceed $100 a year——tThe scout 
cruiser “Birmingham,” of the United 
States navy, has been ordered from Phil- 
adelphia to make a comprehensive study 
of the ice fields in the track of transat- 
lantic navigation. Reports of the posi- 
tion of ice packs and bergs will be made 
by wireless as frequently as possible. An 
international patrol of the danger zone 
may be established. 


The “Titanic” Case 
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Frederick VIII, the King 
of Denmark, returning 
from Nice to Copenha- 
gen, died in one of the streets of Ham- 
burg on the night of May 14. His body 
was unrecognized and carried to the 
morgue, where it was identified by mem- 
bers of his suite. At first it was an- 
nounced that he had died in bed at his 
hotel. Frederick VIII was born June 3, 
1843. He has ruled since 1906. He was 
married in 1869 to a daughter of Charles 
XV, King of Sweden, and had eight 
children. The Crown Prince Christian, 


A New King of 
Denmark 
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CHRISTIAN X 
The New King of Denmark 


who will rule as Christian X, was born 
in 1870, was brought up with simplicity, 
and married in 1898 Alexandrina, daugh- 
ter of Frederick Francis III, Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Christian’s 
younger brother, Charles, married his 
cousin Maud, a daughter of Edward VII 
of England, and is King of Norway, 
bearing the title Haakon VII. The late 
King of Denmark was democratic in his 
sympathies and manners, and was popu- 
lar with his subjects, as his son is said to 
be. Christian X is a well built man an‘ 
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an athlete, and loves the army. He has 
two sons. The body of the late King 
reached Copenhagen on May 17. The 
funeral will occur on May 24, in the Ca- 
thedral. The late King was related to 
many royal houses. 


at 





The German Em- 
Attacks on the Kaiser peror is reported 

to have declared 
at a banquet in Strasburg that he would 
incorporate Alsace-Lorraine into Prussia, 
and to have said: “I’ll smash ‘your con- 
stitution into little pieces!” The Social- 
ist, Philip Scheidemann, criticised this in 
the Reichstag as “a momentous confes- 
sion,” being a threat of “the most severe 
punishment that can be inflicted upon a 
people—a punishment like imprisonment 
and the forfeiture of civil rights.” He 
added that “it is now a matter of shame 
to be a Prussian,” Prussia being “a Ger- 
man Siberia.” Conservatives cried out 
“Shame!” at this, and the Ministers 
quitted the chamber. Later the Chan- 
cellor tried to explain away the Em- 
peror’s Alsatian indiscretion, which was 
due to his wrath at the conduct of the 
newly established Parliament. It is the 
old question of the repression of French 
patriotism in the “Lost Provinces” which 
provoked the Kaiser’s anger. French 
sentiment there has been enraged by the 
recent maneuvers of military aeroplanes 
under the command of Prince Henry on 
the frontier. Kaiser Wilhelm has also 
come in for severe criticism in the dis- 
cussions of army duelling. The Social- 
ist Ledebour has declared in the Reichs- 
tag that those who recognize duelling 
not only violate the penal code, but are 
of a low moral level. The man who re- 
jects duelling for himself and his family, 
while as a ruler he forces others to fight, 
is of the very lowest morality. The pres- 
ident of the Reichstag rebuked the 
speaker for his allusions to His Majesty. 
The Reichstag on May 13 adopted 
the proposals for the naval increase un- 
der the estimates of 1912-1913. This 
means a continuation of the policy of 
naval extension, and the German navy 
will soon rank above that of the United 
States. They are now ranked as equal. 
The Socialists in the Reichstag voted 
solidly against the bill. The new bat- 
tleship “Goeben” developed on her trial 
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trips, under forced draft, what is said to 
be a speed record for great warships: 
over 30 knots an hour. Baron von 
Bieberstein, the new Ambassador of Ger- 
many to Great Britain, will receive a sal- 
ary of $37,500, the highest amount paid 
to any official of the German Govern- 
ment, with the exception of the Kaiser. 
At Constantinople Von Bieberstein re- 
ceived $30,000, which is the salary of the 
German Ambassadors at Vienna, Paris 
and Washington. France is uneasy at 
the evident intention of Germany to win 
English friendship. Count Stuerghk, 
Austrian Prime Minister since Novem- 
ber, 1911, was suddenly -stricken with 
blindness on May 15. 








& 

The “Villa Bonheur,” 
in Nogent, three miles 
from Paris, where the 
two remaining members of the automo- 
bile anarchists and robbers were in hid- 
ing, was raided by the police on the 
night of May 14. Dogs were used in 
the attack, without great effectiveness, 
and the results attained with high explo- 
sives were disappointing. Two soldiers 
were killed by the outlaws’ bullets and 
four policemen wounded, in spite of the 
use of “bullet-proof shields.” Automo- 
biles and trains brought sightseers to the 
scene, and after one of the bandits was 
brought out of the house, dying, he is 
said to have been trampled and kicked to 
death by the mob, Octave Garnier, the 
brains of the organization, and known 
to his friends as “the pretty eel,” had 
prepared the villa for defense. He and 
his comrade fired 300 shots thru holes 
pierced in the walls. The besiegers fired 
about 2,000 shots. These anarchistic 
bandits had kept themselves in good 
physical condition thru regular exercise 
and practised vegetarianism and teetotal- 
ism. Before the end came Garnier and 
his comrade Vallet turned their revolv- 
ers against themselves. Garnier seems 
to have destroyed all their funds but a 
few bank notes before he shot himself. 
In a notebook he recorded the fact that 
he became an anarchist out of his hatred 
of work, “one of the forms of capital- 
istic exploitation.” There were revolv- 


Crime in France 


ers and automatic cartridges in quan- 
tities, besides ammunition, in the house 
at Nogent. 


The band, all of whose 
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members now seem to have been exter- 
minated or jailed, has been especially 
active since April 1. The first notable 
automobile crime dates from November, 
1911. The robbery of a bank messenger 
of $1,000 cash and $25,000 in securities 
was effected in December, 1911, in the 
capital. Some blame the glorification of 
crime in fiction and on the stage for the 
development of these clever, cruel and 
melodramatic brigands, who committed 
some of their exploits in silk hats and 
frock coats, wearing flowers, and riding 
in a limousine with a liveried chauffeur. 
Other persons credit their performances 
to the international society of anarchists. 
There are said to be 10,000 anarchists in 
Paris alone. Two thousand steel 
workers have struck at St. Etienne, 
France, because of the dismissal of three 
comrades. The Western Railway, 
owned and operated by the French Gov- 
ernment, will, it is officially estimated, 
cost the nation a deficit of over $16,000,- 
000 in 1912 and nearly $18,000,000 in 
1913. Two suffragets ran for office 
in the municipal elections of May 5, both 
as “Unified Socialists.” Women are 
ineligible for election under the French 
law, and they received only. 148 votes 
against 1,860, and 463 against 2,066. 











& 
The French are sending to 
In Morocco Morocco reinforcements 


of a mountain battery, 
Algerian tirailleurs, zouaves, chasseurs 
d’Afrique and a part of the Foreign 
Legion, besides warships. At the end of 
last year the French army of occupation 
was estimated at 54.000 men. It is 
agreed that General Lyautey, com- 
mander of the Tenth Army Corps, is the 
proper man to serve as first Resident- 
General. His experience in Eastern 
Morocco fits him for the task bequeathed 
by M. Regnault, who is retired as Min- 
ister to Morocco after having contended 
with the difficulties of European inter- 
vention, native anarchy and an unstable 
Foreign Office. French prestige has 
suffered eclipse in Northern Morocco 
during the last year, and the final 
touches were the massacre at Fez and the 
desertion of a squadron of Shereefian 
cavalry at Suk-el-Arba. The Resident- 


General, who has served as French High 
Commissioner on the Algero-Moroccan 
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frontier, was born at Nancy in 1854, 
and has seven or eight years to serve 
before reaching the age limit. He has 
won distinction as a cavalry officer and 
colonial administrator, is the author of 
several military treatises, and is regard- 
ed as likely to be elected, in the future, 
a member of the Academy. His task in 
Morocco is none the less difficult. Paris 
looks forward to a long military cam- 
paign, costly in men and money. The 
Sultan Mulai Hafid gives anxiety. 
Alternately he threatens to abdicate and 
expresses a wish to go to France. His 
condition is described as neurasthenic. 
The hillsmen of Morocco have pro- 
claimed Hamid el-Arba Sultan, and 
offer defiance to France and Spain alike. 
There has been disorder in the suburbs 
of Marakesh, where the Caliph was 
assassinated early in May. The ,Span- 
iards defeated the Moors in an engage- 
ment near Hajada, in the hinterland of 
Melilla, on May 13. 
a 

The Russian Foreigr 
Minister, M. Sazonoff, 
has asked for the recall 
of M. Louis, French Ambassador. His 
complaint, thru the Russian Ambassador 
to France, that his projects concerning 
the Turko-Italian war and Eastern af- 
fairs were not understood in Paris was 
followed up by the further objection that 
M. Louis did not mix with St. Peters- 
burg society. M. Poincaré, the French 
Premier and Foreign Minister, is likely 
to visit the Russian capital before the 
summer is over; in the meantime a suc- 
cessor will be found for the St. Peters- 
burg post. French opinion is somewhat 
offended at the attitude of the ally. 
Russia’s navy has recently given - her 
trouble: a mutiny having occurred 
aboard the battleship “Tsarevitch” on 
May 8, and twenty men from other ships 
having been taken in irons to St. Peters- 
burg to be tried on the charge of revolu- 
tionary propaganda. They projected a 
requiem mass for the victims of the sol- 
diers in the recent conflict at the Lena 
gold mine, and with plotting to murder 
the officers of the fleet and seize some of 
the ships—as in the Black Sea plot. 
Demonstrations at St. Petersburg oc- 
curred last month against the Lena affair, 
and the press has exprest its disapproval, 


Russian Affairs 








A California Historical Pageant 


BY WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT 


HE most recent 
7 step in the de- 
velopment of the 
pageant in America is 
that taken at San Ga- 
briel, Cal., an historic 
town nine miles from 
Los Angeles. There, on 
the night of April 29, 
not a hundred feet from 
the mission of San Ga- 
briel, founded in 1771, 
was performed for the 
first time John Steven 
McGroarty’s ‘‘Mission 
Play,” a dramatic pano- 
rama of California’s history under Span- 
ish rule. 
This phase of American history em- 
bodies those principles of ritual, poetry, 
dramatic action and scenic romance 
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which form the foundation of pageantry. 
It combines the Old World civilization 


with the savagery of the new. Its color 
contrasts in the gorgeous Spanish cos- 
tumes, the brilliant uniforms of the 
King’s soldiers, and the blazing garments 
of the Indians, make possible a rich and 
picturesque setting. The spiritual strug- 
gles of the Franciscan padres form a ba- 
sis of conflict whose romance is as arrest- 
ing as the encounters between the Indi- 
ans and the Catalonfan troops. Then 
there is the climactic crash of Spain’s 
régime—a dénouement which lends itself 
to play construction. The period of the 
rise and fall of Spain’s power in Califor- 
nia forms an isolated segment of Ameri- 
can history and contains a sequence of 
events strikingly in accord with the laws 
of dramatic technique. 

Outside of its unusual theme matter, 
there are in the pageant masque at San 
Gabriel important characteristics which 
distinguish it from all other American 
spectacles. In the first place, it is per- 
formed indoors. This fact may seem to 
preclude the possibilities of its spectacu- 
lar importance. On the contrary, it has 
made possible effects otherwise unobtain- 
able. It is true that in being enclosed it 


Tago 


has lost some of the festa! spirit, but the 
development of the modern pageant leads 
inevitably away from the mere dumb pro- 
cession of tableaux. Even if the present 
housed pageant loses some of its heredi- 
tary spirit, this loss is more than com- 
pensated by the gain of indoor lighting 
effects and scenic illusion. 

The enormous theater at San Gabriel. 
designed in careful and minute harmony 
with the early missions’ architecture, pre- 
serves also the atmosphere peculiar to the 
play’s theme. The stage, nearly a hun- 
dred feet across, is sufficiently large to 
accommodate three hundred persons 
without crowding. In the “sets” are nat- 
ural trees and full-sized tule huts like 
those inhabited by the early pioneers. 
With the aid of artistic “drops” and the 
latest appliances for lighting are ob- 
tained effects impossible in any open am- 
phitheater. Also, the dialog is audible to 
every spectator, 

The feature of the “Mission Play” 
which gives its chief significance is its 
close adherence to dramatic form. Tho 
presenting a chronological record of the 
principal historic phases of the rise and 
fall of the Spanish civilization in Califor- 
nia, there runs thruout the pageant a 
story full of dramatic episodes. This 
story welds the historical portions of the 
play, gives the spectacle coherence, and 
interprets the personalities and the ideals 
which underlie the history it reveals. 

There have been several attempts in 
American pageants to correlate these two 
dramatic forms. The effort was made 
in the Gloucester pageant, in which the 
episodes were chosen from Mr. ‘Percy 
MacKaye’s “The Canterbury Pilgrims.” 
Two other plays of this nature might be 
mentioned—the St. Gaudens féte at- Cor- 
nish in 1905, and the annual Redwood 
play of the Bohemian Club of San Fran- 
cisco, founded on a masque written by 
one of the members. In these pageant 
plays there has been an attempt at the 
reconciliation of the féte and the dra- 
matic idea; but in no instance has the 
combination been successfully achieved, 





A CALIFORNIA HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


because of the disproportionate emphasis 
on the underlying principles of a com- 
munity pageant and drama. 

In the “Mission Play” at San Gabriel 
there is a closer alliance of these princi- 
ples than in any other American presen- 
tation, altho dramatic sequence has been 
necessarily sacrificed at several points to 
the length of the period treated. From the 
first scene to the last—that is, from the 
first Franciscan settlement in California 
in 1769 to the American invasion, which 
marked the final disintegration of Span- 
ish rule—sixty-five years elapse. Even 
sO, a consecutive and unified story runs 
thruout the pageant, having its tragic cli- 
max in the last few seconds of the play. 
This story, tho at times imaginary, ad- 
heres closely to historical events, and its 
principal characters are historical person- 
ages. Even the fictitious characters are 
individualized, so that their appeal is per- 
sonal as well as symbolic. Furthermore, 
the community idea predominates, thus 
preserving the most vital and important 
element of pageantry. No extraneous 


appeal or allusion has been introduced. 
The spirit of the ancient pageant has been 


crystallized in dramatic form. 

The first scene reveals the shores of 
that portion of San Diego Bay where 
Point Loma Promontory shoulders out to 
sea. Here Don Gaspar de Portola estab- 
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lished the first Christian colony in Cali- 
fornia, bringing with him Father Juni- 
pero Serra, the founder of the California 
missions. In this act are depicted the 
early struggles of the expedition against 
starvation and sickness. At the parting 
of the curtains Don Gaspar has gone in 
search of Monterey, where he hopes to 
find relief; and the first dramatic event 
of the play is his return from the north 
with his stricken soldiers. He has failed 
in his quest. His men urge him to re- 
turn to Mexico. There is little to eat and 
sickness is ravaging the colony. Hope- 
less, he determines to abandon California, 
and orders preparations to be made. But 
Father Junipero, already well along in 
vears, cannot bring himself to give up 
the dream. He pleads with the men to 
wait a little longer for the relief vessel 
which Don Galvez has promised to send. 
The soldiers will not listen to his en- 
treaties. Even the padres who have come 
with him advise the return. Night is 
closing down, and the preparations for 
departure at the turning of the tide are 
continued, Father Serra ascends Presidio 
Hill and begins to pray. The scene is an 
impressive one—the soldiers, busy with 
the task of packing, and the monotone of 
Father Serra’s prayer falling resonantly 
upon the turmoil and commotion. Sud- 
denly a shout goes up. Against the 
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A SAVAGE FESTAL DANCE 
Performed by real Indians during the progress of the Mission Play 














THE LAST OF THE EARLY FRANCISCAN PADRES HAS DIED OF STARVATION 


A body of loyal Indians has brought him to be buried at the Old Mission. 


His arrival interrupts a love 


scene and determines the conclusion of Act III 


shadowy horizon a ship is seen circling 
Point Loma. Don Galvez sails slowly 
into the harbor. The history of Califor- 
nia is begun. 

In the course of this act many dramatic 
episodes occur: The report of the dis- 
covery of the harbor of St. Francis and 
the naming of San Francisco Bay; the 
first encounter with the naked savages; 


the tragedy attending Don Gaspar’s at- 
tempt to find Monterey; the impressive 
service of the first baptism of an Indian 
in California. 

Fifteen years elapse between the first 


and second acts. The missions have all 
been built and El Camino Real estab- 
lished. Spanish civilization in California 
is at its zenith. The scene is the patio of 
the great mission of San Carlos, at Car- 
mel, near Monterey, which in those days 
was the social and military headquarters 


of California. The Indian converts now 
number thousands; they have been care- 
fully trained in the trades, and a portion 
of the act is taken up with the exhibition 
of their craftsmanship before the padres 
of the different missions who have come 
to Father Serra to make the report of 
their achievements. Father Serra is now 
in the last year of his life, white and fee- 
ble, yet dominating the missions’ history. 
The story moves swiftly forward, center- 
ing around the same characters as in the 
preceding act. But there are many addi- 
tional historical characters introduced 
into the plot, chief among them Captain 
Rivera y Moncada, the commandante of 
the King’s troops in California. A primi- 
tive yet typical love story between Anita, 
a half-breed girl, and Pablo, an Indian 
neophyte, is brought out when Rivera de- 
mands the custody of the girl. A dra- 





THE FAREWELL OF FATHER JUNIPERO SERRA 


This, the second act of the Mission Play, affords one of the most affecting scenes, combining ‘the actuality of 
history with intimate dramatic characterization 





A PRAYER 


matic scene follows, in which Father Sit- 
jer, the fighting padre of San Antonio, 
has an encounter with the commandante. 
In this act the natives give exhibitions of 
their early folk dances and songs,. and 
the young Spanish people of Monterev 
perform the famous “Sombrero Dance” 
and the “Spanish Minuet” as it was in the 
early days. During the series of olios 
in which Spanish life in California is be- 
ing reproduced, the pageant element pre- 
dominates ; but even here a jove interest 
enters, and the personalities of the actors 
make the interest dramatic as well as his- 
torical. 

The last act reveals the old mission of 
San Juan Capistrano, very much as it ap- 
pears today—the old corridors in ruins, 
the patio deserted, an air of desolation 
about it. Secularization has dissipated 
the Spanish-Catholic rule; the missions 
are dilapidated and used as stables; the 
mission grounds have been bought by the 
Americano to be turned into stock lands. 
Forty years have passed since the second 
scene. Only one of the early characters 
has survived. But if Father Serra is 
dead, his spirit still moves thruout this 
act. It is he who fashions the culminat- 
ing incident of the narrative. The last 
of the Franciscan monks, dead of hunger, 
is brought by a band of faithful Indians 
to be buried near the mission. They are 
about to be driven away by the new own- 
ers, when Sefiora Dona Josefa de la Cor- 
tina de Arguello (a well-known historical 
character) intercedes ; and the tragic love 
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story which brings the play to a close is 
fashioned on reality. In this act the piight 
of the native, as well as the conditions of 
the new civilization, are brought out. The 
curtain is drawn on the death of the old 
régime and the birth of the new. 

In the presentation of this pageant play 
over three hundred people participate. 
Forty of the characters have speaking 
parts, and each one is a «lefinite, differen- 
tiated element in the unfolding of the 
story. Inthe production of the “Mission 
Play” the essence of pageantry is to be 
found. Every performer is a Califor- 
nian, the great majority of them con- 
tributing their services without compen- 
sation. Eleanor Calhoun, the Princess 
Lazarovich - Hrebrelianovich, de mon- 
strated her love for her native country 
and its history by crossing the ocean for 
the special purpose of plaving the rdle of 
Sefiora Dona Josefa. The scenery and 
interior decorations were painted by the 
best local artists; and the large number 
of Indians participating are of the same 
tribes which are depicted in the play. 
Many of the costumes and the majority 
of the “properties” are loaned from the 
treasure vaults of the State. John Ste- 
ven McGroarty, who wrote the play, is a 
California writer, the author of a history 
of California and the editor of a Califor- 
nia magazine. The fact that the Mission 
pageant is to be an annual affair, running 
two or three months every winter, gives 
additional significance to the undertaking, 
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A Prayer 


BY ROSE TRUMBULL 


Ou, make me strong like some great tree, 
Root-grappled thru the sod— 

My strength in that humility 
Which clasps the’ feet of God. 


SCOTTSDALE, ARIZ. 
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Alaska’s Needs 


BY WALTER L. FISHER 


[Secretary Fisher, of the Interior Department, recently made a careful inspection of 
Alaska, and later visited Panama, arriving at convictions concerning the needs of Alaska 
and a ready means of supplying them which deserve wide and careful attention. Secretary 
Fisher discussed the matter in an address before the American Mining Congress in 
Chicago, as well as in his annual report and other communications to Congress. The fol- 
lowing article contains some of the conclusions presented.—Ep1Tor.] 


N my recent visit to Alaska I found a 
country of wonderful scenic beauty, 
which in itself will, in future years, 

be one of its greatest financial assets. 
I believe it to be a country of great min- 
eral and agricultural possibilities—great 
probabilities—only needing development, 
ready for development, inviting develop- 
ment, but held back chiefly by inade- 
quate transportation facilities and inade- 
quate laws. Its present roads are almost 
entirely those which have been built out 
of the meager appropriations made by 
Congress for this purpose, Travel by 
road or trail in Alaska is still generally 
of the roughest pioneer description. Its 
present railroads are only incidents to the 
exploitation of its mineral resources. 

The cry in Alaska and among those 
who are financially interested in Alaska 
is that development has been stopped by 
the withdrawal of the coal fields from 
entry ; but I am convinced that the coal 
withdrawals have exerted only an inci- 
dental influence upon the development 
of railroads in Alaska. The critics of 
the withdrawals are usually either those 
who do not realize the prohibitory effect 
of the-coal laws or those who have as- 
sumed that these laws could be violated 
with impunity. We should not repeat 
in Alaska or elsewhere the mistakes that 
have been made in the older portions of 
the United States; but this does not 
mean that Alaskan coal should not be de- 
veloped and developed at once. It simply 
means that the coal should be developed 
properly, as well as promptly, and that 
with it all Alaska should benefit by the 
development. 

I wish at the outset to express the 
high opinion I formed of the remark- 
ably large and fine body of people who 
have become permanent residents of 
Alaska. There is unquestionably a con- 
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siderable floating population of a char- 
acter that does not add to the real 
strength or stability of the Territory, but 
there is a substantial percentage of vig- 
orous, law-abiding, self-respecting men 
and women of the highest type of Amer- 
ican citizenship, possessing what is per- 
haps the highest form of moral courage. 
The entire population is about 65,000 
persons, of whom a little less than one- 
half are whites. They are entitled to a 
Territorial government better adapted 
to their peculiar local conditions and 
needs than they now enjoy. 

What Alaska needs more than all else 
is a trunk line railroad from the ocean to 
the great interior valleys of the Yukon 
and the Tanana, opening up the country 
so that its future development may really 
be possible. The vast interior valleys 
are covered with luxuriant grasses and 
can be made to raise cattle and sheep 
and even grain if proper seed and proper 
methods are developed by scientific agri- 
culture. But agricultural development 
cannot go forward where the local mar- 
kets are small and scattered and exporta- 
tion impossible. 

A railroad to develop the great Mata- 
nuska coal fields, perhaps the largest and 
best in Alaska, and to open up the great 
interior valley has been started from 
Seward, by far the best harbor and the 
best town site in Alaska which I saw or - 
of which I was able to obtain any knowl- 
edge. The town of Seward lies at the 
head of Resurrection Bay, a magnificent 
and extensive harbor, landlocked and free 
from ice, and already selected by the 
Government as a naval coaling station. 
But this railroad, called the Alaska Cen- 
tral, or Alaska Northern, was only con- 
structed for seventy-one miles, to a point 
on Turnagain Arm, where it stopped for 
lack of funds and various other reasons. 
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To open the great coal fields of Mata- 
nuska it must reach about two hundred 
miles northward from Seward, and to 
penetrate the valleys of the Tanana and 
the Yukon it should cover, in all, some- 
thing like five hundred miles. 

I believe that this road should be con- 
tinued not only to the coal fields, but into 
the interior, and that if private interests 
abandon the task it should be performed 
by the Government. 

There are no large financial interests 
back of this road; no large investments 
have been made which it will be neces- 
sary for private funds to protect. The 
adoption of an effective conservation pol- 
icy takes away from the promoters of 
such a road the lure of great gain from 
the exploitation of the coal fields. This 
exploitation clearly should be prevented, 
in the public interest, but at the same 
time the Government must recognize 
that if it withdraws from private capital 
the incentive for railroad construction, 
the Government itself must assume the 
obligation of making possible that kind 
of development upon which it insists for 
the general good. It is obvious that the 
uncertainty of immediate return will 
prevent the adoption of any proposed 
plan for the completion of this road, but 
the imperative need of immediate trans- 
portation development calls for the ccn- 
struction of at least one trunk line from 
tidewater to the Yukon, which, in my 
present judgment, can better be con- 
structed from Resurrection Bay, thru the 
Matanuska coal fields, than anywhere 
else ; serving the double purpose of open- 
ing up the great central portion of 
Alaska and of supplying our naval coal- 
ing station. 

The conflicting views of public policy 
as to the Government ownership of rail- 
roads can easily be reconciled in this in- 
stance, and in undertaking railroad con- 
struction there is ample precedent at 
Panama, and it must be borne in mind 
that as a principle the Government is not 
here invading the legitimate domain of 
private enterprise. Indeed, the most im- 
portant features of our railroad law are 
squarely based and depend upon the the- 
ory of the relation of railroads to the 
functions of government. What has 
really happened with respect to the rail- 
roads of the country is simply that the 


Government has delegated one of its own 
functions to private agencies for what, at 
the time, appear to be controlling con- 
siderations of wise expediency. If, for 
reasons of equal expediency, the Govern- 
ment decides at any given time and 
place to resume its true function, it can- 
not be said to be in any sense invading 
the field of private enterprise. Obvious- 
ly the financial benefit accruing in return 
for the expense of a railroad opening 
great coal fields is to the owners of the 
coal, not the railroad, and when by wise 
law we decree that no railroad shall be 
directly or indirectly interested in the 
commodity which it transports we lessen 
the incentive of capital to construct the 
road, and to this extent deprive the 
entire community of the developing ben- 
efits of transportation. So that, to my 
mind, it becomes not only permissible, 
but obligatory upon the Government, in 
the interest of the common good, to af- 
ford the necessary facilities of trans- 
portation. 

The conditions in Alaska call for im- 
mediate action; first, in the construction 
by the Federal Government of a central 
trunk line railroad from tidewater, thru 
the Manatuska coal fields to the Tanana 
and the Yukon, The official representa- 
tives of the owners of the seventy miles 
of road from Seward north, to which I 
have referred, have signified their will- 
ingness to turn it over to the Govern- 
ment at a fair valuation, to be appropri- 
ately determined. The development of 
Alaska cannot continue without adequate 
provision for the primary means of 
transportation. Something must be done. 

I earnestly hope that there will be no 
delay in legislation definitely authorizing 
the construction by the Government of 
such a trunk line railroad in Alaska as I 
have described. Our experience in Pan- 
ama furnishes the very best precedent 
for such action. The United States has 
never carried on any governmental en- 
terprise of which it has greater reason 
to be proud, or with which it should be 
better satisfied in every way, than the 
construction of the Panama Canal, and, 
incidentally, the operation of the railroad 
across the Isthmus. This railroad has 
been extended and used not merely in 
the work of excavation and construction, 
but it has carried a very considerable 
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volume of freight as a common carrier. 
It has been operated under the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, under a very simple, 
brief and effective act of Congress. 
What is needed in Alaska is the prompt 
enactment of a statute as simple, brief 
and effective. But the work in Panama 
offers still further suggestion. 

The canal is nearing completion. We 
have there an engineering and executive 
organization which must soon be dis- 
banded unless we seize this opportunity 
to transfer as much of it as may be need- 
ed to Alaska. It is an opportunity which 
should not be lost. There is, at Panama, 
a very considerable amount of machinery 
and tools suitable for railroad construc- 
tion, and also railway material and 
equipment which the Isthmian Canal 
Commission has been using in its work, 
but the need of which will rapidly dimin- 
ish during the coming months, and all of 
which must ultimately be sold, much of it 
at prices far below its real value for 
utilization in Alaska, The commission 
has had to operate and construct much 
more railroad mileage than will be per- 
manently needed at Panama. The sur- 
plus machinery can be transferred from 
Panama to Alaska by water at compara- 
tively small cost. It will be released at 
Panama as rapidly as it can be utilized in 
Alaska if the necessary legislation should 
be immediately passed by Congress. A 
very considerable amount of the mate- 
rial listed would probably be suitable for 
use in Alaska and would obviously have 
a far greater practical value for such 
use than can possibly be obtained for it 
by sale on the Isthmus. 

There is 350 miles of 70 pound rails 
which has been in construction service 
for three to four years and cost $31 per 
ton. Fifty miles of it will be available 
the last of the year and a hundred mites 
on the tst of July following, and the 
rest later. It has all the necessary 
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anglebars, bolts, tie plates, etc., and a 
thousand switches, complete. There can 
also be furnished by the commission suf- 
ficient small hand tools to outfit all the 
excavating equipment and locomotives 
that may be transferred, and for track 
work ‘for approximately a thousand men 
for six months. There are twenty-four 
locomotives (American Locomotive 
Company), which will not be required 
after the construction work on the canal 
is completed. They cost about $11,000 
each and will be retired in 1913. There 
are also thirty-two narrow gauge loco- 
motives, which would be available for 
certain features of the Alaskan railroad 
work which will be retired by the end 
of the present year, with other narrow 
gauge equipment which would be service- 
able in connection with spur tracks and 
extensions in the coal fields and else- 
where. There are 500 steel flat cars, 
which cost $881 each, and 1,600 wooden 
flat cars, which cost $1,110 each, which 
can be converted into box cars, bunking 
and mess cars, etc. There are 1,800 steel 
dump cars, which can easily be used in 
transporting coal, besides excavating ma- 
chinery, wrecking outfits, steam drills, 
pile driver outfits and other material 
probably sufficient to construct and equip 
the Alaskan railway. 

The important point for the develop- 
ment of Alaska is the riecessity of the 
railroad from tidewater to the valley of 
the Yukon, connecting the great interior 
waterway system with the coast and thus 
with the world. The fortunate incident 
is that we have at our disposal almost 
without cost so large a part of all that 
will be necessary for the equipment and 
construction of such a road. 

It is something which ought to be 
done, and done quickly, and we should 
avail ourselves of these favorable condi- 
tions to do it. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 











In the Woods at Eighty 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AuTHoR oF “Our Herepity From GoD,” “LiIBerty anp Lire,” “THe Country Home,” Etc. 


ERE I am sitting on my veranda 
H in sunny Florida, quite the other 
side of fifty, and I want to know 
what my rights are. What is it 
that really belongs to old age in these 
days? Mr. Osler made a huge blunder 
when he thought we were to be Osler- 
ized at forty: the question is, when are 
we entitled to social retirement, becom- 
ing intimates of the blessed ones and the 
wise ones, and authoritative translators 
to the young folk behind us? Just when 
it will be safest to demit reasoning I 
dare not say, but one thing is sure, that 
we are not going to quit the work world 
at forty, nor even at fifty. Mr. Glad- 
stone showed no symptoms of closing up 
his active career and his mighty leader- 
ship until he was over eighty. 

Perhaps that is about the point when 
we modern folk should make a bow to 
politics and the pulpit. But when we do 
go into the woods (that is, the pews), 
we are confronted by another sort of en- 
vironment. The gods are no more dead 
than they were in the days of the He- 
brews (these dear old mothers and 
fathers of ours), but they are non-com- 
municable. Are they? Is_ spiritism 
demonstrable? That is the non-down- 
able problem of these present times. No 
one has lived to be eighty years of age 
without running across experiences that 
would make spiritism more plausible 
than science. But we do not go to the 
woods, that is, back to the land, to con- 
sult shrines. We go in order to consult 
what nowadays we are calling Nature. 
We do not build temples, but we plant 
orchards and gardens. : 

Some folk think that we are veritable 
heathen for this worship of facts and 
things, but we have Jesus as our leader. 
When they pointed him to the temple 
he answered with disdain, that those 
stones would soon be thrown down, so 
completely that not one would be piled 
on another. Look, rather, he said, at the 
lilies in the field or at the wheat that 


grows, and let those that have ears to 
hear, hear, and those who have eyes, let 
them see. Let those that have hearts un- 
derstand, now as then. If Jesus were 
alive today they would call his discourse 
science, and elect him president of Wis- 
consin or Cornell, while the churches 
were debating his orthodoxy. 

Then you will notice another great 
change. The pre-forest life, the prelim- 
inary years, are greatly changed. They 
are no longer given over to warring, that 
is, of the old sort. Young folk are busy 
now with football and fourteen-foot bal- 
lots, and the problems that brunt them 
are how to down a new sort of tyrant; 
and they do down them every four years, 
for in reality our administrations have 
been a succession of stages in democratic 
progress. Really, the problem is the 
same as Of old; it is the assertion of 
manhood, it is pride for the right, and 
a higher vision for every generation. 
This is the one demonstrable truth, that 
taking the world over and all time thru, 
we have been making great gains, both 
morally and intellectually. There was 
never such a grist of manly men from 
whom to select the next President as 
there is today. They are incomparably 
ahead of the group that took in Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun and Crawford. I would 
like to see one history written, strictly 
to show how, from the first historic data 
to the present day, manhood has been 
winning out. Decalogs and Golden 
Rules and Magna Chartas have been 
milestones on the road. 

Jesus marked the anti-war era. This 
did not mean a cessation of war only, but 
that every man’s occupation should 
thereafter be constructive and productive 
instead of destructive. He should mak> 
the fig trees bear and the lilies blossom 
about his door. Christianity weakened 
its original power when it forgot the 
lilies in the fields, and its simplicity be- 
gan to be theology. The Sermon on the 
Mount was the most practical every-day 
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talk the world had heard at that date. It 
was the gospel of God on this earth, the 
gospel of certainty—the song of stuff. 
Well, well! Let us gather a bunch of 
roses, and now for a plate of strawber- 
ries. This forest life, after all, is very 
endurable, because it has in it Him who 
is life; and this we are gradually finding 
out. 

When war was normal it was neces- 
sary to get rid of the fighters and sweep 
the quarrels off the stage by short gen- 
erations, and this made short lives. Fifty 
was quite old enough for Alexander to 
have turned the world topsy-turvy. But 
war has become the most abnormal of 
conditions. One hundred years ago the 
problem was between Thomas Jefferson 
and Napoleon Bonaparte. Jefferson has 
the world today, and there is nothing left 
of Bonaparte but his University. 

Jesus was the prince of horticultur- 
ists; he knew the soul of Nature. God 
planted a garden eastward in Eden; 
Jesus walked in it. I wish him to walk 
with me in my apple orchard, and among 
my orange trees. Why not? Is not that 
just what all this revolution and evolu- 


tion means? Jesus went to the woods at 


thirty, but he did not stay there. He 
went back to his life work, with the 
spirit of the trees and the vines in his 
voice. His topics were-the wheat in the 
field and the lilies in the garden. He is 
more alive today than he was two thou- 
sand years ago, and he is still talking of 
the beautiful world. 

This shows the change that is going on 
as I see it; that we bring together the 
child life and the ripe life, as blossoms 
cover the oranges before they fall. The 
best education for young people is out 
of doors, in the woods. And this is what 
we are finding out, that there is, after all, 
no such great difference between youth 
and age. We go to the woods and lead 
our forest life, but we take the babes 
with us, and youth seeks the wisdom of 
riper years among the trees. 

Stay, therefore, with the young folk 
as long as you can do a young man’s 
work or help others to do it. Seventy is 
early enough to retire from responsibil- 
ity; for a well-groomed worker, I am 
not sure but that eighty is nearer the 
mark. Edward Everett Hale at eighty- 
five led the van of American thinkers. 
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Old age as a helpless bundle of worn-out 
forces is a blunder. Nature orders noth- 
ing of the kind. We are made up for 
continued activity, and it is a reckless 
misuse of ourselves that leaves us to 
spend our later years in decrepitude. 

Yet every one should have his garden 
ready to welcome him as soon as he 
comes down from the pulpit. Our school 
life and our home life and our trainine 
altogether should anticipate, not fragil- 
ity and insipidity, but fine ripeness and 
vigor. It should be with us as it is in 
the orchard. October, swinging its 
boughs full of Northern Spys, is fully 
as normal, and it is more glorious than 
even May, with its blushing blossoms 
and its overflow of life. I mean that old 
age should be educated for quite as 
much as middle life is educated for; not 
to pension it, unless this very education 
be in itself a pension, as I think it is. I 
would prepare the garden, and for the 
garden retirement as a final climax of 
right manhood. The garden itself is a 
pulpit, and every thing in it is a Bible, 
inspired before the Epistles were writ- 
ten. 

Agassiz said, “You would have me 
reverent in the church, where you open 
to me the word of God; I would have 
you reverent in the fields and by the 
seashore, where I show you the works 
of God.” So it is this forest life is still 
a needful thing, for it is the ripening 
life, and it should be full of fruit instead 
of blossoms and greenness. I had al- 
ready met Darwin, in the pulpit before 
I left it; and I had learned to interpret 
Jesus by evolution. I had learned to find 
our heredity not in the fallen man, but 
in the rising man. Our _ inheritance 
from the brute did not seem to be any 
more important than our heredity from 
God. I did not worry myself about the 
animal that I had got away from, so 
much as about the animal that I had 
still in me. ° 

Now, in my garden life, for here 1 
am in truth, and not ashamed to know 
it, I find that my topic is still life and 
progress, and animation and the beauti- 
ful, and that this earth is still the home 
and homeful. It is not a matter of let- 
ting go that concerns me, but a matter 
of drawing nearer to the vital principle 
I do not see why one at eighty should 
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drool. The trouble is that anyone should 
begin to die, and that so many should 
keep at it all their lives. Do not most 
people fail to live at all, but begin to die 
as soon as they are born, or sooner? 
Living is something positive. It involves 
desire, purpose, will and a conscious 
process. One is not alive because he 
moves or breathes ; he is alive only when 
his body is full of wholesomeness and his 
mind is full of health. So it is that here 
in my garden life I do not speak of death 
but of youth. 

Yes, ves! He that hath ears! Dear 
me, how much of the glory of the world 
escapes us, from not having ears to hear 
and eyes to see. It is not a matter of 
dying ; the trouble is we have never been 
born. My amazement is that I have 
come down thru these years, these eighty 
rich American years, full of science and 
full of hope, unconscious of the larger 
share of my birthright. My surround- 
ings did not constitute a part of my en- 
vironment, because I neither saw them 
nor heard them. I lost a large part of 
all the beautiful and the good and the 
true that rightfully came within my life 
range. In some way we must devise a 
method for opening children’s eyes so 
that they can use them thru life, to their 
best, and teach the ears of the young to 
hear. It is the most blessed feature of 
the coming generation. 

Send the children into the woods as 
soon as they can pick the wild straw- 
berries and hunt the anemones. Clas- 
sics if you will, but every tree is a clas- 
sic when seen rightly, and many of them 
are Iliads. I am glad that I was greatly 
let loose in early childhood, when I stum- 
bled onto my likings. Wild squirrel 
corn and Dutchman’s pipe and violets 
and ferns, indeed, I owe as much to 
them, or more, than to those who taught 
me the alphabet, with no other object in 
view than that I should know it. I had 
read the Bible thru seven times, or 
was it eight, when one day, and I re- 
member it well, I happened to hear Job 
in that magnificent song of the thunder- 
storm. 

What, no Latin! No Greek! Yes, 
more, rather than less, for those old 
writers heard the winds talk and they 
saw the wit that was in things. But 
what do you make of this prelude of 


.willing to do it. 


‘rocked the Lincolns. 
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piled up dictionaries, that uses up fifteen 
years, but never introduces you to a sin- 
gle one of the old masters? It is Homer 
that you want, as Dante wanted Virgil; it 
is to be brought into the presence of the 
great hearers and seers and thinkers. It 
is so also that I think one needs to study 
Christ and not Christianity, Jesus and not 
the creed. They give us too much in- 
terpretation, but they leave out the Man. 

I like it, too, that now, while I can sit 
down under the shade of my eighty-year- 
old tree. There is still so much to be 
done, and there are so many that are 
Let them at it. From 
General Jackson to President Taft is a 
story of uninterrupted progress. The 
Temperance Reformation began about 
1830 and it swept the sideboard out of 
American houses; the battle for human 
freedom made heroes as well as victims 
up to 1860. This was the cradle that 
Industrial educa- 
tion could not wait for the close of the 
war; the Open Door for world’s com- 
merce made McKinley immortal. Gen- 
eral Booth declared the abolition of pov- 
erty right in the heart of our millionaire 
making. Then came the Parliament of 
Religions, and the internationalizing of 
the world. Indeed, it was a magnificent 
heritage ; and in the woods one may clap 
his thighs with joy, for really man is 
more manly than ever and the brave ones 
are braver. No party dares today to 
publish a platform that is not surcharged 
with moral purpose. 

I must look over my notebook again 
to see which party I belong to; for in- 
deed are they not all advocating every re- 
form that can be conceived? And they 
will work them out, in spite of some fee- 
bleness and some lying. Postal banks! 
Parcels post service! Penny post! So 
we go; and we in the woods can read the 
news every morning. Indeed, we are 
likely to be waked up in the middle of 
the night by the telephone. I look back 
as a millionaire. I own eighty full round 
years, and they are mine forever. No 
one can take them from me. It was 
with Old Hickory that I learned my 
alphabet ; it was a whole generation later 
when I went to school with the Rail 
Splitter. It is another type of man that 
dominates in Roosevelt, tempered by all 
the rest of the candidates for 1912. 
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It is something to have lived thru 
twenty administrations, and know that 
the American type has been true to it- 
self. No one has any right to clip off 
his life with half a dozen administrations, 
or twice that. It is this Yankee way of 
living, from one government to an- 
other ; this broadening of our vision, this 
changing of our outlook, that keeps us 
young. Think of being covered all over 
by the single reign of Victoria, or at most 
spanning two or three of the Georges. 
There is no reason at all why we shall 
not come to round out our years with 
Moses, at a hundred and twenty. We 
must learn to despise half living and 
quarter living. There must be less whin- 
ing, and we must learn to comprehend 
the laws of simple eating and drinking, 
and full sleeping, and cheerful compan- 
ionship. Above all, one must not pass 
his years or his days without knowing 
just what to do with himself. What a 
fool’s work it is to have all the machinery 
that makes up a man, and keep it on 
hand for half a century, having done 
nothing with it. Have enough on hand 


to do, and joy in achievement. 

Give up greed, which is egregious 
folly ; learn that there is a Providence in 
the world, and that you have a share in 
it. Spend no time in learning what is 


of nouse. By all means create the home 
instinct, and whatever else you fail to do 
make a garden, plant trees, grow roses, 
eat apples, and get up early in the morn- 
ing. Ten acres is a continent to a right 
soul; a whole continent is nothing to a 
mean soul. Ten acres will hold no end 
of sunsets and of good mornings and 
the noon at midnight. Get ten acres be- 
fore vou die. Eat a plate of your own 
peaches, and originate a new kind of 
grape. If God really created all things, 
they should belong to his children; if He 
did not create them, you might yourself 
begin the work of world improvement. 
A girl that has been trotted about the 
earth, and has no home instinct, has a dis- 
sipated mind. Going to college does not 
make a boy over into a man; it may undo 
what little building has been done. We 
ought in our schools to have but one ob- 
ject, to make good home builders. Music 
is good for nothing but to soften and 
sweeten home life, or for nothing better. 
Science makes sanitary houses, lays out 
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beautiful. grounds, teaches wholesome 
social life, helps to destroy insect foes; 
and the end of art is nothing higher than - 
a beautiful life surrounded with beauti- 
ful environments. My little mother 
could not play even on a jewsharp, but 
her oven sent out an octave of delightful 
odors. It is in this way we are length- 
ening life and making life meaningful. 

And we in the woods, we must cheer 
up the workers. On the sly I tell you 
these woods of mine contain a grove of 
oranges, and there are yard-ins of roses, 
and this is exactly what I intended—for 
this forest life is in my opinion the best 
part of life. I advise you by all means 
to look forward to it, not with weak 
dread, but: with confidence. There are, 
however, a few things that I look back 
and hanker for. I would like to see the 
old-fashioned kitchen once more, or 
some sort of a whole family room, for a 
whole family life. Folk have got too 
much scattered. It is not the old folk 
so much that pull out at the one end as 
it is that the young folk pull out too 
readily at the other. Each one has his 
own room, and that is all right; but 1 
would like to see a part of each day given 
over to family life. The business man 
has no right to live in a store and a club- 
house; and a mother, God bless her, what 
is she good for if she cannot keep the 
children about her ? 

Am I after all a croaker? Give me 
the huge fireplace heaped with logs, and 
enough grandfathers and grandmothers 
to fillthe room. Drying beef and strings 
of apples, and bags of cottage cheese 
hang from the ceiling. The pantry door 
is open, and milk pans full of old-fash- 
ioned milk cover the shelves. I would 
give a dozen Morris chairs for the old 
home-made settee and the squeaking 
rocker. The mother’s busy hands are 
stirring pies of pumpkin on a home-made 
table, under a home-made cupboard, 
filled full of home-made maple sugar and 
honey and butter, while loaves of bread 
are rising around the fire. 

Yes, yes, one must be allowed just a 
single backward look, and if one be 
turned into a pillar of salt for it, why, 
there are worse things than salt; of that 
I am sure. Old age has no right, how- 
ever, to be calling up the past by con- 
trast; a grander life is ahead, and a 
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sweeter, and there is no time for re- 
morse and to sweep up the dust of 
wasted years. You cannot smooth out 
the wrinkles of a petty life with all the 
moral flatirons in the world. The only 


way is to be happy in the days that are, 


i 
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and make better ones. Get up in the 
morning as the sun gets up; shine-down 
selfishness, shine up goodwill, as the 
grape vines clamber over the porch and 
fill your forest world with life and growth 
and fragrance. 


SorrRENTO, Fa, 


Samples of Modern Evangelism 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D. 


[It is well that one so sane and sound in his thinking, and so sympathetic with the work 
of Evangelism, should warn the churches against the excesses and travesties of revivalism 


that sometimes are allowed to rave on church platforms and astonish 
Dr. Gladden is a distinguished leader in 
not long ago Moderator of its National Council. 


unbelievers. 


believers and disgust 
the Congregational Church and was 


He has now been pastor for thirty years 


of the First Congregational Church of Columbus, Ohio, and was previously one of the edi- 


tors of THe INDEPENDENT.—EDITOR. ] 


DESIRE to present to the readers of 

| THE INDEPENDENT for their con- 
sideration and judgment certain 
phases of what is called “evangelism” 
which are now appearing in different 
parts of the country, and concerning 
which there seem to be differences of 
opinion, Not wishing to incur the cen- 
sure of either party to this controversy, I 
shall endeavor to avoid committing my- 
self in approval or in condemnation of 
these evangelistic methods. Neither shall 
I mention names or places; let us keep 
the question wholly free from all per- 
sonal and local considerations. I am 
going to submit to my readers for their 
approval portions of sermons which have 
been recently preached to large audi- 
ences of American Protestants. They 
are the utterances of more than one 
preacher ; I have not singled out any in- 
dividual; there are quite a number of 
evangelists with whom such methods of 
expression are more or less common. 
Those from whom I quote are ministers 
in good and regular standing in one or 
another of the leading evangelical de- 
nominations. The words which I shall 
quote have been spoken on platforms on 
which were seated most of the evangeli- 
cal Protestant ministers of the cities 
where they were uttered, and they have 
not, so far as I know, called forth any 
public protest or disapproval. I have the 


best reason for believing that these ut- 
terances are accurately reported. Inas- 
much, however, as I am mentioning no 
names, I am doing nobody any injustice. 
If any words are quoted here that no- 
body has spoken let it be noted that no- 
body is charged or credited with speak- 
ing them, 

I should not venture to report these 
words if they had not received the ap- 
proval of a great many good men; surely 
it cannot be improper to spread before 
the Christian public, for its information 
and inspiration, some of the most char- 
acteristic portions of an evangel which 
is being enthusiastically received in a 
good many of our best American cities. 

With this brief explanation I submit 
the extracts referred to, with only such 
comments as may throw a little light on 
the circumstances under which they were 
spoken. 


“A young man or woman who fights 
against the Christian life cannot measure 
character with a grizzly ape or a yellow 
dog.” 

“Tt takes a little weazen-headed, jug- 
headed man to doubt God—I’ve sure got 
down to the size of some of the muts of 
your town this morning.” 


“Let me say that when you little vile 
hounds attack me you are a liar and a 
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coward, for it is at the cause of Jesus 
Christ and all the churches united in 
these meetings you are striking over my 
shoulders. You little bum, I’m calling 
your bluff.” 


“Every slap at me is a direct slur at 
the Christ of these meetings.” 


[From a prayer, referring to certain 
editors who had criticised the preacher] : 
“They're a bad lot, Lord Jesus, a bad lot. 
Let me give you a tip, Lord Jesus. If 
you go after those fellows you'd better 
put on your rubber gloves.” 


A few young high school girls in front 
of the platform were giggling. The 
preacher calls to some boys of about the 
same age sitting near: “Here, you young 
bulls—some of you come and take these 
heifers out on the grass.” 


“T want to say to you that there is a 
dirty spot in every preacher and every 
layman who fights the great evangelistic 
movements.” 


“A preacher who says that the right or 
wrong of card playing is just a matter of 
conscience should be kicked out of the 


ministry. He couldn’t slop hogs for 
me.” 
“The statement has been made here in 
by some dirty little puppet of the 
pulpit that there is no harm in the dance, 
the theater, or cards. To hell with that 
kind of a minister. I am not swearing, 
brethren, I am praying. A preacher of 
that sort is worse than a bull-necked bar- 
tender.” 


[From a sympathetic report in a local 
paper the following extract is made. The 
scene described was near the close of the 
meeting, when the audience, instead of 
coming forward at the evangelist’s call 
to the penitents’ benches, was retiring] : 
“The preacher was quick to see the turn 
of events and made no attempt to con- 
ceal his disappointment, which, with the 
moments, grew to anger. He saw full 
well that in point of conversions the 
meeting was a failure, and that he had in 
reality wasted one of his strongest ef- 
forts, and, climbing to the raised plat- 
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form from where he had delivered his 
address, he thundered forth the sensation 
of the campaign. Holding his 
hand aloft to get attention, he said: ‘I 
have spoken for more than two hours. 
If you rot and go to hell, stumbling over 
the message of Almighty God, it is not 
my fault. I have no apology for any ut- 
terances I have made. If you people who 
have not cleaned up have no inclination 
to do so now, you can sink as far in hell 
as the devil can put you. This meeting 
is closed.’ ” 


A clergyman sends me this report: “I 
heard him [the evangelist] say that ‘if 
any minister believes and teaches evolu- 
tion he is a stinking skunk, a fraud, a 
hypocrite and a liar.’ The night he said 
this I privately remonstrated with him. 
A short time after this, in another serv- 
ice, he again attacked believers in the 
evolutionary theory, and turning to where 
[ sat he clenched his fist and, shaking it 
in my direction, he exclaimed with fear- 
ful venom: ‘Stand up, you bastard evo- 
lutionist ; stand up with the infidels and 
atheists, the whoremongers and adulter- 
ers, and go to hell.’ The last words were 
shrieked with every possible violence 
of gesture. I did not stand up. , 
Some of his other expressions were as 
follows: ‘Spewing your dirty vomit.’ 
‘Stand on your hind legs, you stinking 
polecat!’ ‘If a woman on the avenue 
plays a game of cards in her home she is 
worse than any blackleg gambler in the 
slums.’ ” 

Another entirely sympathetic reporter 
gives in this picture. There had been a 
large attendance of men representing cer- 
tain secret orders, and there was but lit- 
tle response to the evangelist’s appeal. 
“The preacher asked that all heads be 
bowed in prayer, and he launched into an 
entreaty to the Divine Giver of all things 
the like of which was never heard by a 
local audience. He was feeling keenly 
the indifference on the part of the con- 
gregation he most desired to reach, and 
in his prayer asked God to visit death, if 
necessary, on the heads of those who 
were standing in the way of the progress 
of the meeting. He said that he was 
sure that the reason more spirit was not 
manifest was that men in league with the 
devil were doing their utmost to bring 











defeat upon the meetings, and in a burst 
of impassioned oratory, more in the na- 
ture of a command than a supplication, 
asked that crape be made to adorn the 
doors of all in the city who were not 
fighting on the right side in the battle 
for souls,” 

It was the same day or the next day 
that the authorized stenographic report 
in the daily paper represented the same 
evangelist as saying: “If this hardness of 
heart continues until the end of this meet- 
ing, I say to you that God’s wrath will 
fall upon this community. There will be 
more funerals following this revival than 
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you have had in your town for ten years. 
Mark that prophecy.” 

I have many similar samples of this 
modern evangelism, but these will suffice 
to indicate the type. It must not be sup- 
posed that these things have been said in 
a corner: they have been listened to by 
audiences numbering many thousands ; 
the evangelists who utter them carry with 
them, from city to city, the unqualified 
commendation of large numbers of Prot- 
estant ministers. 

It is a phase of modern religious life 
which deserves the careful consideration 
of intelligent Christians. 


Co_umMBvus, OHTO. 
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The Dream 


BY CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


Dear God are you certain? 

‘Can it—is all of it meant for me? 

Did you not pass the right one by? 

What can those bottomless eyes of her see 
Back of this dull gray curtain? 

Grizzled, ingrown and grim am I; 

She is fair as the world began— 

Radiant, tender and wonder-souled ; 

She, that would queen the proudest throne, 
She, that should better its gems and gold, 
Bending rosy to me aione, 

Whispering: “My old Man!” 


Hers! can she fathom so deep 
Down to the heart of my heart, 
Where the very I, apart, 

My ultimate altar keep? 

Hard is the shell, and thick— 
Of a thousand scars it grew— 
But at its core and forevermore 
The quenchless flame is quick 
And faith stands tall and true. 


Let her come in! 

Here all is free for her, 
All is to see for her— 

No corner hid. 

Here she shall find the Me; 
The boy that I used to be, 
Boy I will be for her— 

And man as she would bid. 


I cannot go astray, 

With that slim hand in mine; 
There is no heavenlier way 

Than where her true eyes shine 
There is no melody like her, 

No star so high, no dawn so pure, 
No joy so dear nor hope so sure. 


Thou that hast loaned me such a spur, 
Watch me, God, if I earn it not! 

Help me unsaddle the heavy years, 
Turn young-eyed to the trail again! 
All that hardened shall be forgot, 

All the treacheries, all the tears. 

Now, in step! And the past, goodbye! 
Up and away on the open plain 

Flower of my heart and I! 


“Poor my old man! ’Twas a girl’s mistake! 
I was sorry for you, you see; 

God forgive me, I did not mean— 

You were so tender a knight to me 

Truly, I thought we could make— 

But now I know it was not to be; 

Love must be more than pity may. 

He came, whom I did not guess, between; 
But came—and he goes my way!” 


Los ANGELES, CAL 








Jack in the “‘Doghole” 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


[Once 
often abused of all our industrial workers. 
what he is talking about.—Epi1Tor.] 


; ROM time immemorial it has been 


more our sailor 


the almost invariable custom in 

merchant ships of all nations to 
locate the “forecastle,” or ‘sailors’ 
house,” in the “eyes,” or extreme for- 
ward part of every ship. 

Originally, perhaps this was done as a 
matter of necessity, for in olden times 
small ships were obliged to carry large 
crews in order to manipulate the primi- 
tive nautical appliances then in vogue, as 
well as to fight ship in case of attack by 
pirates, etc. 

It was therefore necessary to house the 
crews where the most available room 
could be found for them, which was, ob- 
viously, between decks; precisely as men- 
of-war crews are berthed in the gun 
decks today. 

Out of this ancient practice grew a 
most pernicious and dangerous custom, 
which still prevails in all merchant ma- 
rines, and is rendered doubly dangerous 
and even more inhuman since the intro- 
duction of great ocean steamers. 

Mr. Dana, in his famous story, “Two 
Years Before the Mast,” which has come 
down to us as a sort of marine classic, re- 
lates that in the full rigged brig “Pil- 
grim,” on which he made his memorable 
voyage ‘round the Horn and_ back, 
he found the “forecastle” in the fore 
peak, or “steerage,” as he terms it, That 
is right in the stem, or extreme forward 
part of the vessel and below decks, where 
the narrowing of the bows naturally nar- 
rowed the breathing space, while the 
want of light, heat, ventilation and drain- 
age and the nauseating effluvium from the 
agitated bilge water all tended to render 
the sailors’ quarters insufferably hideous 
and loathsome and unwholesome to a de- 
gree. 

That was probably some time prior to 
1830. 

On February 28, 1876, I sailed from 
Boston on my first sea voyage in the full 
rigged brig “Nicanor” (one of the last of 
her race; there is not a single ship of her 
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correspondent presents the demands of the most neglected and 
He knows from experience and careful thought 


class under the American flag today), 
and I found everything on board, includ- 
ing the forecastle, exactly as Mr. Dana 
had described it. In fact, in all essential 
details the two vessels might have been 
sister ships, altho the voyages were made 
nearly fifty years apart. , 

This shows how slowly reforms come 
about. As a rule they are the result of 
some great catastrophe—an earthquake, 
a mighty conflagration, a pestilence or a 
revolution, or perchance a great ship- 
wreck in which the king and royal fam- 
ily are drowned. 

In 1890 the organized seamen of the 
United States petitioned Congress for 
certain reforms in the existing maritime 
laws relating to American ships and sea- 
men and for better rules and regulations 
for the protection of life, limb and health 
on shipboard. 

Two of the most important features of 
the bills, which were seven in number, 
were these: 

A scale of provisions in kind, quantity 
and quality as good as our convicts re- 
ceived in the State and Federal peniten- 
tiaries. 

A iorecastle space as large as that al- 
lotted a steerage passenger on a liner— 
i. €., 120 cubic feet. 

In regard to the first: The seamen set 
forth in their memorial to Congress that 
thousands of seamen were rotting and 
dying in all parts of the world annually 
from the ravages of scurvy and other 
scorbutic diseases, which were easily pre- 
ventable ; that their constitutions were so 
weakened by malnutrition that they were 
peculiarly liable to the epidemic diseases 
infecting tropical ports ; that the then ex- 
isting food scale had been in vogue for at 
least 150 years and was in general use in 
the British navy in Lord Nelson’s time, 
and had been copied verbatim from the 
British statutes long before the Revolu- 
tionary War and preserved intact to dis- 
grace our own maritime code. 

Furthermore, the seamen submitted 
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food schedules obtained from various 
prisons thruout the country as showing 
the comparatively sumptuous and emi- 
nently wholesome fare served out to pub- 
lic malefactors. 

Verily, ‘no man would go to sea who 
had brains enough to get into jail.” 

In regard to the next item: 

Prior to the general enactment of 1898 
there was no statutory provision as to the 
size, location or appointments of the sail- 
ors’ quarters. 

The only mention made of the subject 
in the old admiralty law was a passing 
phrase: “There shall be on all ships of 
commerce a forecastle, or sailors’ house.” 
All else was left to be regulated at the 
discretion of individual owners. 

In the larger class of ships the fore- 
castle was in a separate house built on 
deck; while a very few shipowners, 
moved no doubt by considerations of hu- 
manity, had their forecastles built amid- 
ships. Otherwise the old conditions re- 
mained unchanged. 

Memorializing Congress on this sub- 


ject, the seamen respectfully represented : 

That under existing conditions they 
were being herded like cattle in pens ; fed 
like swine in sties and treated like dogs 


in general. That they had no heat in 
winter, were smothered in the tropics and 
“washed out” in bad weather at sea. 

That their quarters were usually 
swarming with noisome vermin, and 
that owing to the lack of light, space and 
ventilation, thousands of seamen died an- 
nually from tubercular affections. 

In all of these representations we were 
warmly and heartily supported and en- 
dorsed by the entire staff of the United 
States Marine Hospital Service. Yet 
Congress hesitated for years in deference 
to the united antagonism of the shipown- 
ers and the specious pleadings of their 
paid attorneys and lobbyists, 

In 1897, on the recommendation of the 
Commissioner of Navigation, the tonnage 
tax on ships of commerce was changed 
from gross to net tonnage only. There- 
after no tax was levied except on space 
actually used for cargo. 

All living quarters and spaces certified 
for the carrying of ships’ stores, pro- 
visions, anchor gear, etc., were therefore 
exempt from taxation. Thereupon Con- 
gress enacted: That each seaman should 
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be, allowed 72 cubic feet of breathing 
space, or “not less than 12 superficial feet 
measured on the deck or floor section 
thereof.” 

That is a space 6 feet long, 6 feet high 
and 2 feet wide, in which a seaman must 
live, keep his clothing, eat, sleep, move 
and have his being. 

A space which, it must be admitted, 
was rather large for a coffin, but too small 
for a grave! 

The same year Congress was impelled 
by the appalling reports of the United 
States Marine Hospital staff as to the 
great number of advanced cases of con- 
sumption and_ tuberculosis existing 
among seamen, to establish a Govern- 
ment sanitarium on the reservation at 
Fort Stanton, New Mexico, for the ben- 
efit of consumptive seamen. A very wise 
and worthy act, no doubt, but how much 
wiser and worthier it would have been 
to enact a statute compelling all ship- 
owners to provide commodious and more 
sanitary living quarters for their crews! 

There have been some further im- 
provements since then, and, altho our 
quarters are still far from luxurious, 
they are much better than they used to 
be, and our: food is, in most respects, all 
that any reasonable man could demand. 

The arrival of the scurvy ship “T. F. 
Oakes,” in March, 1897, with one-third 
of her crew dead and the remainder rot- 
ten with scurvy, convinced the world that 
the seamen had been telling the truth. 
Then Congress set to work at once to 
remedy the evil. All the pleadings of 
“vested interests” were swept brusquely 
aside, and the long suffering sailor was 
granted some measure of consideration. 

In British ships, however, there has 
never been any real reform in regard to 
the sailors’ forecastle. It remains where 
it always has been—both in sail and 
steam vessels—right in the fore peak 
among the windlass.egear. A diagram of 
the “Titanic” shows that, with all her 
modern improvements and gorgeous ap- 
pointments, her forecastle was in the 
usual place in ocean liners—right forward 
and beneath several decks. 

Now the danger of this system of con- 
struction must be obvious to any one who 
studies the subject at all. In the first 
place, in case of a head-on collision the 
watch below has not one chance in one 
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hundred to escape sudden death, either 
by drowning like rats in a hole or being 
crushed by the wreck of impact. 

But it is not altogether for the sake of 
the doomed seamen that I speak. In case 
of emergency on shipboard, the seamen 
are the ones most to be depended upon 
for the saving of life. 

Imagine now, if you can, fifty seamen 
down in a deep pit with only one means 
of egress, all fighting desperately for pos- 
session of the narrow gangways up which 
they must ascend to reach the upper deck, 
with water pouring into their narrow 
quarters with the force and volume of a 
small Niagara. 

Now suppose they all succeed in escap- 
ing from their gravelike pit and reach 
the deck. Their first impulse would be 
to reach the boats. 

In order to do this they would be 
obliged to fight their way thru a strug- 
gling mass of frantic, panicstricken steer- 
age passengers, assembled in hysterical 
confusion on the main deck, before they 
could reach the bridge ladders and ascend 
to their stations on the main deck. 

Under many circumstances it is quite 
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conceivable that such a feat would 
be impossible. Whether these conditions 
prevailed on board the “Titanic” I am 
unable to say. In that particular instance 
the collision with the iceberg was not 
head on; it was a glancing blow forward 
of the beam which caused her destruc- 
tion. Therefore the forward collision 
bulkhead, which protects the sailors’ 
quarters, may not have been ruptured, 
thereby allowing them a chance to escape. 
In any case, this awful calamity should 
be a warning. 

In all cases the crews of passenger 
boats should be quartered abaft of amid- 
ships, where they will be out of danger 
and have at all times immediate and un- 
obstructed access to all boats and life-sav- 
ing gear. 

I can mention first-class American pas- 
senger ships of recent date that have been 
so designed and built. The plan proves 
successful both from humanitarian and 
utilitarian standpoints, while for the gen- 
eral safety of all concerned it is a most 
important and necessary provision. Make 
them all do it! 


New York City. 


The Moon Harp 


BY SUI SIN FAR 


(Our readers are already familiar with some of Sui Sin Far’s contributions to our col- 


umns. 
grance,” in press.—EDITor. ] 


HERE was a fascination about that 
T Moon Harp—a fascination far 
transcending that which invests 
any ordinary musical instrument. He 
who held it, a Chinese Harvard student, 
sat back of the stage, while the conjurer, 
another Chinese student, delightfully 
mystified the audience with his clever 
tricks. But, for me, there was more 
magic and enchantment in that ancient 
Moon Harp than in any wizardry. 

As the musician, a slender, delicately 
formed youth, with a velvety, ivory skin, 
long Oriental eyes, willow eyebrows and 
long, tapering Chinese fingers, bent over 
it, apparently dreamily musing, I con- 
jured in my mind the visions his strains 
would evoke. In the glowing imagery 


They will be interested to know that she now has a volume, “Mrs. Spring Fra- 


of music I heard depicted some fair scene 
of nature, some moonrise, some sad, 
sweet parting of lovers ; some triumphant 
meeting of found souls; a maiden mak- 
ing her own vows to the stars and a yel- 
low-eyed owl, the Phantom of Love; the 
Dove of Peace. I breathed the fragrance 
of myrrh; I saw sorrows vanish and vir- 
tues proved. My imagination was im- 
prest ; my heart melted. 

The conjurer gathered together his 
magic balls, cards and handkerchiefs, and 
departed amid much applause. 

The man with the Moon Harp stepped 
forward, raised his instrument upon his 
bosom, passed his fingers over its strings, 
and played “YANKEE Doop-e.” 


Boston, Mass. 




















False Weights and Measures 


BY J. OLIN HOWE 


NE of the sturdiest blows yet 
(3 struck at the high cost of living 
is the statute which has been 
enacted by several States requiring that 
on all packages of foodstuffs must be 
marked in plain figures the accurate 
weight, measure or numerical count of 
the contents. During the last five or six 
years—since the enactment by Congress 
and most of the State legislatures of the 
Federal pure food and drugs act—there 
has been a steady shrinking of the quan- 
tities in package foodstuffs, but the prices 
have been maintained—until it was pos- 
sible to buy in fancy packages at the 
rate of 70 cents a pound crackers sold 
in bulk at 15 cents a pound! 
We have been taught not to buy in 
bulk; successful campaigns have been 
waged against the cat-in-the-crackers 


grocery and mothers’ associations and. 


others not composed wholly of women 
have worked busily to rid us of unsani- 
tary methods of selling articles destined 
for the table; so that the purchaser has 
given himself into the hands of the man 
who packed the goods he insisted on hav- 
ing in packages and unhandled between 
manufacturer and consumer. Nor has 
he realized that the contents were grow- 
ing less. There seldom was so much 
contrast between this package and the 
last he bought as to attract attention; 
this one was similarly labeled and 
looked about the same; and this is a 
heedless, and thus extravagant, nation. 

Along comes this new law to protect 
the thoughtless householder—and his 
wife, who orders by telephone what her 
folks eat. In one form and another 
Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Florida and Con- 
necticut have passed it, usually as an 
amendment to their pure food laws, and 
it will be the subject of discussion in 
most of the States whose legislatures 
meet in 1912. The list of these includes 
Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Vermont, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Mississippi, South Car- 
olina, Virginia and New York. 


For four or five sessions past there 
have been introduced into the New York 
Legislature net weight bills of the gen- 
eral tenor of those passed in other 
States, but none has gone through. 
Pennsylvania’s lower house passed a 
rather drastic measure of this kind last 
year, but it failed of passage in the 
Senate. The Mann bill before the last 
Congress aimed to make mandatory, in- 
stead of optional, the net weight pro- 
visions of the Federal pure food law, and 
tho the somewhat exhaustive hearings on 
it before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee were followed by 
no action, it has been succeeded in this 
Congress by the Stevens bill, of similar 
import. 

The States in the first list have got 
well ahead of the National Government, 
however, and at last one city, Seattle, 
has established an ordinance of this na- 
ture for the protection of its people. The 
sale of any package, box or similar re- 
ceptacle not bearing a statement of the 
true net weight of the contents has been 
prohibited in Seattle and the ordinance 
went into immediate enforcement. 

This is possibly paternalistic, all of it, 
but it. offsets the tendency of modern 
business to get all it can. Nor will it 
cure the evil. It will check it and busi- 
ness competition can be looked to to help 
out a lot. With the exact net quantity 
of the contents marked on a package 
the purchaser can readily determine how 
much he is really paying per pound or 
other quantity and it is no trick at all to 
get a good general idea of about how 
much he ought to pay. In brief, quan- 
tity—which has been lost sight of in the 
effort for quality and purity—will again 
come into its own as a determinative 
factor in the sale of eatables and: the 
buyer will benefit. ° 

Perhaps this gradual shrinkage in the 
contents of sealed packages dates from 
the time. somewhere about the time of 
the passage Of the Federal pure food 
law, when a manufacturer of package 
goods for table use, one whose words 
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are listened to in the trade, remarked 
how little need there was to care for the 
restrictions of that law because of the 
ease with which the contents of the bot- 
tle, box or can could be reduced grad- 
ually, imperceptibly to the customer, un- 
til his package was much smaller—or, if 
the same size or weight, contained glass, 
pasteboard or air space where had been 
things to eat. 

At all events, he said it—and the de- 
velopments of the last five or six years 
along this line have been startling. 
Wooden nutmegs and sawdust hams are 
primitive in comparison. Packages of 
cereals which once weighed 21 ounces 
now weigh as little as 11 ounces and 2- 
pound packages of buckwheat flour have 
lost a half-pound. In regard to all these 
goods which fill the shelves of grocery 
stores and markets the prices are about 
the same as when this reduction in quan- 
tity began, it ought to be said. Tho 
sometimes they’re higher. 

When.crackers—the ordinary house- 
hold crackers—began to be packed in 
sealed pound packages the packages 
weighed 16 ounces—perhaps box and 
all, but still the 16 ounces were there; 
they have dwindled to 7 in some cases. 

One kind of canned meat which sold 
at $1.90 a dozen to the retail grocer three 
years ago he now pays $3.50 a dozen for 
and in those days the individual cans 
weighed 2 pounds; they now weigh 1% 
pounds—their sides depressed to bring 
this about. And lard. Time was when 
the usual family size of lard bought was 
the three-pound pail and there was three 
pounds of lard in it. They don’t mark 
the pails in pounds now, they are 
“small,” “medium” and “large” and the 
one which sells at the same price as the 
old three-pound pail contains 2 pounds, 
5 ounces of lard. 

Packages of rolled oats used to be 
marked with their weight, but they are 
no more. Now we have the “family 
size’ package and when the net weight 
comes to be marked on it the surprise 
will be that it is possible to fill so large 
a space with so little cereal. Some dried 
or cured meats are packed in glass. It 
has been the easiest trick 6f all to have 
glass jars made so that there is twice 
the amount of glass that there used to 
be and, of course, just that much less 
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meat inside. The gross weight is the 
same and the package is the same size— 
and certainly costs no less. 

Many things put up in glass are 
handled likewise. There used to be 32 
ounces of syrup in the standard bottle; 
now there are 21, tho the outside of the 
bottle is the same size and looks as much 
like a quart bottle as ever. Ten-cent 
jars of honey have shrunk from 8 
ounces to 5, and in the flavoring extracts 
some bottles of the 2-ounce size actually 
hold less than an ounce. 

Chili sauce which costs the retailer 
$2.40 a dozen bottles and sells at 25 
cents each can be found in bottles less 
than half as large as it used to be sold 
in. An interesting sidelight on this is 
the fact that in the case of imported 
pickles, of which we use a great many, 
the bottles hold a full pint just as always, 
while in American pickles one gets about 
two-thirds of this quantity. 

Coffee is consumed in about every 
family and much of it is purchased in 
sealed cans, ground ready for use. The 
retail grocer who would could show a se- 
ries of cans in which the contents have 
shrunk from 16 ounces thru intermediate 
amounts to 12 ounces—but not marked 
“one pound” any more, of course. This 
would violate Federal and State pure 
food laws. If weight or measure is 
stated on the outside of the package and 
the contents do not live up to this state- 
ment, that breaks the law we have had 
right along. 

Disturbed by Dr. Wiley in many of 
their practices, makers of canned jams 
and jellies have found it easy to even up 
by reducing the quantities in their jars 
perhaps one-half—but not the price at 
all. This soft cheese which is sold in 
jars has also been the subject of this 
quantitative reduction—to a matter of, 
say, two-thirds of the former amount 
packed, while the price has gone up. 

No article furnishes a better illustra- 
tion than baked beans, canned in many 
styles and sold to an almost incredible 
total. The contents of baked bean cans 
have gone down just about twenty-five 
per cent. The 3-pound can now weighs 


2 pounds, 7 ounces, gross; the 2-pound 
can has a gross weight of 24™4 ounces 
and, can and all, the one-pound can 
weighs 12 ounces. 





























It must not be thought that all this 
reduction in quantities is confined to the 
small package goods, where it started. 
Others have been quick to see the advan- 
tages of it and now a bag of oats doesn't 
contain the 96 pounds it is supposed to— 
about 82 to go is its gross weight. A 
bag of corn is expected to weigh I10, 
but this has become a scant 100 pounds. 
Even barrels of flour are short weight 
and much of the fruit shipped to the 
jobber or retailer is short count. 

Now as to what this all means—in a 
concrete instance. Previous to 1909 the 
State of Connecticut had no law requir- 
ing that creamery butter should be sold 
in packages marked with its net weight, 
and a. Vermont creamery salesman is 
authority for the statement that in those 
halcyon years there was a clear profit of 
$10,000 in the short weight alone on 
every $100,000 worth of print butter 
shipped to Connecticut ! 

The Connecticut householder paid 
$110,000 for every $100,000 worth of 
butter that went onto his table. Small 
wonder he complained of the high cost 
of living—only very- likely he laid it to 
the political party then in power. 

There is a side to this situation more 
cheerful to look at. Not all of the pack- 
ers of package goods have been up to 
these tricks. Those who haven’t, mest 
of them, belong to the American Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers Association, which 
is on record in favor of the legislation 
to stop them and is desirous of Federal 
legislation on the subject. Not all the 
members are particularly enthusiastic 
over such regulation of their business, 
by any means, and some only favor it 
because they see the handwriting on the 
wall—and some don’t favor it at all—but 
as an association it is supporting these 
measures and some of its members have 
done mighty good work in that way. 

Some of these manufacturers were 
putting up their goods in honest pack- 
ages before there was any agitation of 
this subject, have always, indeed—and 
without taking special credit to them- 
selves for it, either; and the head of the 
association’s legislative committee in his 
annual report urged all to get into line 
and anticipate the passage of net weight 
laws by States which had not passed 
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them. The chief thing the association is 
working for is uniformity. 

There is a considerable difference in 
the laws already passed, tho the basic 
idea of requiring the net weight, meas- 
ure or count to be stated on the label is 
uniform in all. Not all of the laws use 
the words, numerical count. In North 
Dakota and Nebraska the laws include 
beverages among those articles which 
must be labelled with their true net 
measure and it is possible some of the 
commissioners will construe the laws in 
other States to do this. In South Da- 
kota even boxes of berries must be 
stamped with the net weight of the fruit. 

The penalties for the misdemeanor of 
non-compliance with these laws ranges 
from a five-dollar minimum fine in Con- 
necticut to a $500 maximum in Ne- 
braska, and for each offense, Nevada, 
which has a comprehensive and stringent 
act quite outside its pure food act, adds 
the possible penalty of sixty days in jail 
as alternative or addition and also 
provides that the offender must reim- 
burse the person injured by his law- 
breaking to three times the amount of 
his damage and $20 besides. The Con- 
necticut law exempts from the operation 
of the law packages of confectionery or 
shelled nuts sold for 10 cents or less— 
the result of a hard fight of confection- 
ery manufacturers. 

For it must not be supposed that these 
laws have been passed without oppo- 
sition of the most powerful lobbies ob- 
tainable by manufacturers of pack- 
age foods—some manufacturers—and 
Even some retail 
grocers have been induced to use such 
political strength as they had, in one 
State or another, against this remedy for 
an outrageous state of affairs, and the 
prompt and efficient support given by 
the manufacturers spoken of, who favor 
such legislation, has been of all the more 
value because of this. 

Connecticut was the first State in the 
conservative East to pass this law and 
there the fight over it was especially en- 
ergetic on both sides. The bill was the 
ewe lamb of Aaron Johnson, representa- 
tive in the lower house from Manchester 
and a retail grocer, who had not been 
able to get it passed during his first 
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term in 1909. One of its earnest oppon- 
ents was Represeritative Miner of New 
Britain, another grocer, and the fight 
was taken right onto the floor of the 
House. Johnson brought samples of all 
sorts of package goods, samples of those 
he was selling now and of the sizes and 
packages sold five or six years ago and 
saved for just this purpose. 

Probably the object lesson thus afford- 
ed, well nigh unique in an Eastern 
State, had more to do with the result 
than any other factor except his own un- 
tiring preaching of the doctrine to any- 
one who would listen. Anyway, he won. 

The Connecticut law has one poor fea- 
ture, though. In addition to providing 
for slight variations and incidental tol- 
erances to be determined by those in 
whose hands the law’s enforcement lies, 
as most of the States which have passed 
this law do, Connecticut gives the food- 
stuffs prepared within eighteen months 
after the passage of the act, which was 
approved July 11, 1911, immunity from 
its provisions. 

The Stevens bill now before Congress 
does the same thing and includes ar- 
ticles imported within this eighteen 
months as well as the domestic product. 
None of the other States which have 
passed this law extend any such sun- 
shine period for haymaking. In some 
the date of enforcement of the law rests 
with the food commissioners and in all 
the idea is to set a date after which all 
goods coming into the State must be 
labeled with the net quantity in the 
package, all goods in the State at that 
time being immune. In South Dakota 
and Wyoming this date is fixed in the 
laws as July I, I91t. 

The net weight law in Florida was 
prepared and put through in a hurry on 
June 5, 1911. The State Commissioner 
of Agriculture was empowered to en- 
force it and made August 3 the date of 
such enforcement. He agreed to let 
stickers protect the goods then in the 
State until the following January 1; all 
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goods received after August 3 must be 
labeled in accordance with the law. He 


-was finally induced to defer the initial 


enforcement until January 1 and at 
length altered that to August 1, 1912. 

The city of Seattle has come down 
hardest on the packer of foodstuffs who 
skimps his package. Its ordinance re- 
quiring labeling with the true net 
weight was passed last fall and went into 
effect immediately, despite frantic efforts 
in opposition. 

The movement for open-faced pack- 
ages has gained a great headway and in 
connection with it cognizance has been 
taken of other articles of food which 
would not exactly come under the net 
weight law. For instance, several States 
now have bread laws. Kansas enacted 
one in 1909 and Massachusetts has had 
one since before that. Nevada’s com- 
prehensive law has a provision govern- 
ing the size of bread loaves. The first 
two States make a legal loaf of bread 
32 ounces and provide for three-quarter, 
half and quarter loaves. Nevada’s legal 
loaf is one pound in weight. 

This gets somewhat into another 
phase of the short weight and slim 
measure practices in this country, to be 
sure. It has to do with the work of 
weight and measure inspectors in va- 
rious cities over the country. That work 
is local, however, and bound to be; this 
matter of net weight on sealéd packages 
is not; but of course both have to do 
with that tremendous drain on the 
pocket-book of the American people 
from the fact that the eatables we buy 


‘do not hold out as they used to. 


Merchant and manufacturer have 
thoroly grasped the notion that price is 
not the only variable factor which can 
be looked to for an increase of profit in 
articles sold by weight or measure and 
the consumer is entitled by the very fact 
of his American citizenship to all pos- 
sible protection against methods which so 
affect the high cost of living. 


Wartersury, Conn. 





























The Tabulated College Woman 


BY MARION FLORENCE LANSING, M.A. 


[In view of the approaching seventy-fifth anniversary of Mt. Holyoke College in Octo- 
ber the following article giving the results of the recent census taken of the Alumnz of 


Mt. Holyoke College is of much interest. 


The author wishes to acknowledge her indebt- 


edness to the college officers for access to the records and to Miss Amy Hewes, professor 
of sociology, for the use of certain tables compiled by her.—EbpirTor.] 


HERE are four thousand of us liv- 
ing graduates of Mount Holyoke. 
Half of us are from the seminary 
in the years when there were no colleges 
and the “higher education” which we 
were receiving was looked upon as a star- 
tling and perilous innovation. The other 
half of us have Bachelors’ degrees. Last 
year the coilege undertook a census of 
its graduates, asking us, beyond the bare 
facts of name and address, to give an ac- 
count of ourselves for the years since 
graduation. Our responses, gathered in 
this informal way, prove to be of interest 
not only to our Alma Mater as justifying 
to her the years which she spent in train- 
ing us, but also to the outside world, 
which has still a habit of speculating 
about the “educated woman” as if she 
were a strange species. At least they an- 
swer some of the questions that are al- 
ways being asked about us, and answer 
them with figures which are not only 
fairly representative in point of numbers, 
but have also the distinction of covering 
the longest period possible to any such 
records, for Mount Holyoke will cele- 
brate in October the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of its founding. 

The first question always put to us is, 
“Do you marry?” We do, almost half of 
us (44.79 per cent. of our total 4,076, to 
be exact), and this altho a large propor- 
tion of us live in New England, where all 
statistics give a low marriage rate, and 
altho these records ignore completely the 
whole body of non-graduates, among 
whom in the earlier years the number of 
marriages was much greater. Even more 
interesting, perhaps, we stay married. In 
all this number there has not been a sin- 
gle divorce, and only three legal separa- 
tions. 

Whom do we marry? College gradu- 
ates, in a steadily increasing ratio. Of 


the seminary graduates responding to 





this inquiry, just half had married col- 
lege men; among the college alumnz the 
per cent. begins at 55 and goes up in the 
last decade to 60. We marry rather late, 
most of us in Our twenty-eighth year, 
and, strange to say, our third generation 
(of the last twenty years) has married 
fully as young if not younger than our 
first and second. This may be accounted 
for partly by the fact that the age of 
graduation has steadily lowered, and 
partly that the first two generations lived 
thru periods of great economic depres- 
sion. In the decade from 1870 to 1880 
the average age of marriage went up to 
thirty and one-half years. 

Do we have children? We do, and here 
again it is interesting to note that the 
youngest generation seems likely to have 
the most. The number of answers from 
which we must draw our conclusions on 
this point is small; but 535 living semi- 
nary mothers had 1,425 children, or 2.66 
to each woman, while in the last twenty 
years the college graduates have already 
had an average of 2.47 children apiece. 
and two-thirds of those are young women 
who may reasonably be expected to have 
more. (This average is rather above the 
usual proportion of women of this class 
of society.) 

Half of us, however, do not marry, 
and most girls who do marry engage pre- 
viously for a shorter or longer time in 
some remunerative occupation. Of all 
the college graduates of Mount Holyoke 
82 per cent. have done something to earn 
a living, and of the unmarried Bachelors 
of Arts, 83 per cent. are now at work. 
It is a striking commentary on the enter- 
prise of the college woman that one-third 
of this, our youngest generation, has 
gone on to take more advanced training. 
We point with pride to one-fifth of this 
little group who have already received 
higher degrees. That a great deal of this 
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post-graduate work, both academic and 
vocational, has been done within a year 
or two of graduation seems to indicate 
that the lowering of the age of gradua- 
tion to twenty-one years and eight or 
ten months makes possible in many cases 
an extra year of specific professional 
training for the ambitious girl. This 
additional education, and indeed college 
education in general, does not seem from 
the meager reports received to have 
found as yet an adequate economic re- 
turn. The salaries are all comparatively 
low considering the length of training; 
the salaries of the teachers, who make up 
from 75 to 82 per cent. of the working 
women, have a low maximum. In view 
of the present movement, represented by 
the appointment bureaus in New York 
and Boston, to guide college women into 
occupations other than teaching, it is 
worth whiie to notice that the girls in 
such occupations seem to be receiving 
slightly more than the teachers, and that 
in these outside employments are found 
our few best-paid women. 

These non-teaching wage earners are 
the most interesting of us all. Their num- 
ber is rapidly increasing, and during the 
last twenty years their employments are 
coming to lend themselves to regular 
classification, with a respectable showing 
of persons in each group—in nursing, 15; 
in journalism, 25; library, 50; business, 

2; social work, 16; secretary, 54; re- 
search, 6; Y. W. C. A., 23, etc., etc. But 
the center of interest is already shifting 
—so soon do we become accustomed to 
new fields—from these occupations which 
were so new in the go’s, to the vocations 
which appear on our lists with a single 
pioneer. We pass over even the report- 
ers, the social workers, and the pastors’ 
assistants to read about our violet grower, 
our florist, our orange grower, our three 
managers or proprietors of tearooms, our 
two chemists, our bridge designer, our 
lawyer, Our mercantile inspector, our 
bank officers, our real estate broker, our 
hotel manager, our mosaic window de- 
signer, our partner in a dry goods shop, 
our manager of a jewelry business, our 
two house furnishers and decorators, and 
our farmer. These are the women who 
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catch our fancy and tempt us to prophesy 
about the future of the trained woman. 
When we have read of these adventurous 
persons and wondered about the money 
returns from their undertakings, we pick 
up our table of dates and find that many 
of them are not recent graduates, who 
might be supposed to have indulgent 
fathers to finance their schemes. Of the 
400 who report themselves as engaged in 
occupations other than teaching, 100 be- 
long to classes from 1859 to 1889, which 
would make them from forty-five to sev- 
enty-five years old. It is with these 
alumnz that we can meet the criticism 
that all such statistics cover too short a 
period to be of economic importance 
Here are 100 women who undertook 
these vocations twenty, thirty, forty years 
ago, and have found in them a means of 
livelihood and a life work. Fifteen of 
them are physicians—a noticeably large 
percentage—three are college officers, ten 
nurses, fourteen are in libraries. The 
unusual, as well as the specialized, call- 
ings are well represented in this group. 
Here are found the orange grower, here 
the druggist, the real estate broker, the 
bridge designer, and a dozen more. Nor 
would any record of past or present be 
complete without a mention of those wo- 
men who are in danger of slipping out of 
sight in our tables under the modest 
heading of “married” or “teacher,” who 
have chosen that most hazardous calling 
of all, the career of foreign missionary. 
Mount Holyoke’s missionary tablet of the 
first fifty years of her history has on it 
the names of 178 women who gave them- 
selves to this service. Among living grad- 
uates the first two generations have stili 
twenty-two on the foreign field, and the 
third generation has thirty-eight. 

With them our record closes. No one 
claims that it is a remarkable one. It is 
the more valuable that it is not. We are 
always suspicious of statistics gathered to 
prove this point or that. The analysis of 
this census makes simply one more chap- 
ter in the story of the trained woman, and 
shows how as grandmother, mother and 
daughter she finds her place in the com- 
munity and makes use of the education 
that has been given her. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 























The Proportion Between the Sexes 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY, Ph.D. 


ASSISTANT ProFessor OF PotiTicAL Economy IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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HE returns for the last census 
i showed that in this country the 
males outnumbered the females 

by about 2.7 millions, giving a proportion 
of 106 males for every 100 females. In 
the diagram at the top of the page the 
shaded surfaces represent the number of 
males to 100 females. In the New Eng- 
land States we find that the females out- 
number the males, while the proportion 
of males to females increases westward. 


Males 

per 100 

Division. females. 
( RE OE Bdwacardede Stneanweeen 106.0 
NN Ss ins enenneeemnwewewesive 99.3 
ME FS onic csv nc acensaay secu 103.3 
Bast Most Cemtrnd qn... icc scsiccdsedecs 106.0 
Le ee 109.9 
EE oc, wana adaeeidamoun 101.2 
ee aa rer ee 101.9 
i 2. oe eer eee 107.2 
DN iene ei atat sa asia Rdacinad aan 127.9 
PRN Sa oamtrnceaks syed teal adaaoes 120.5 


There are only six States, including 
the District of Columbia, in which the 
females outnumber the males. These are 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, North Carolina, 


South Carolina. All of these States had 
an excess of females in 1900, and in ad- 
dition there were five other States—New 
Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, 
Virginia, and Georgia—which at that 
time had an excess of females, but now 
have an excess of males. 

Among the native whites of foreign 
parents and the negroes the females 
outnumber the males, altho the ex- 
cess is very small. Almost all of the 
excess of males can be credited to the 
foreign born, among whom there are 
129.2 males to 100 females. In 1900 
there were 104.4 males to 100 females in 
the total population, so that the propor- 
tion of males in this country is evidently 
on the increase. This increase may be 
attributed to immigration. 

Among the births the males are gen- 
erally a little more numerous than fe- 
males, but the higher mortality to which 
males are exposed as a rule leaves the 
females in excess after the fifteenth year. 
Were it not for immigration it is possi- 
ble that the females in this country 
would slightly outnumber the males. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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The Everlasting Mercy 


JouN MASsEFIELpD’s volume, The Ever- 
lasting Mercy,* contains two long narra- 
tive poems, “The Widow in the Bye 
Street” and the title piece, the shorter of 
the two. With its publication, one is 
conscious of a new life in British verse, 
and a new freedom. 


“The Everlasting Mercy” tells the 
story of a young ne’er-do-well’s regen- 
eration from unthinking lawlessness and 
vice. The state of soul is carried swiftly 
from sodden degradation thru satiety to 
the revolt and sudden revulsion which 
leads to final serenity and service, The 
pulsating octosyllabic verse well fits 
such a story. This, and the unflinching 
detail with which the background is 
picked out, make it much more than a 
preachment cluttered with “realism.” 
Whole pictures are painted with a few 
lines: 

“Uve marked the May Hill ploughman stay 
There on his hill, day after day 

Driving his team against the sky, 

While men and women live and die. 

And now and then he seems to stoop 

To clear the coulter with his scoop, 

Or touch an ox to haw or gee 

While Severn stream goes out to sea.” 

The most drab details of the poem 
only emphasize the final exultation of 
spirit. Unlike some of Mr. Masefield’s 
other work, “The Everlasting Mercy” 
leaves no loose threads. It has all the 
modern “uplift” note, but at the same 
time it is less a stereotyped tract than an 
inversion of “The Rake’s Progress.” 


If “The Widow in the Bye Street” 
does not attain the instant popularity of 
such a poem as Tennyson’s “Maud,” it 
may be because the times have changed 
as much as the poets. The very mass 
of contemporary verse buries beneath it 
the slender treasure of real poetry. 
The public is today indifferent, or 
perhaps it would rather see tragedy 
disguised as meandering melodrama, 
with sentimental interludes. In the 


Masefield. 





*Tue Evertastinc Mercy. By 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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tragedy of “The Widow in the Bye 
Street”—for it is tragedy—there is 
neither meandering nor mawkishness. 
Four characters are sufficient to fill its 
swift story: a brutal and bestial shep- 
herd; a light woman; a boy, eager and 
impulsive; and his mother, infinitely 
patient, infinitely wise in her own way, 
infinitely loving. The torrent of events 
and surge of passions cannot make the 
reader forget her. She leaves a memory 
of uplifting beauty over the whole poem, 
just as her own song touches the hearts 
of the reaping peasants: 

“Dully they watch her, then they turn to go 
To that high Shropshire upland of late hay; 


Her singing lingers with them as they mow, 
And — times they try it, now grave, now 


Till, <* full throat, over the hills away, 
They lift it clear; oh, very clear it towers 
Mixed with the swish of many falling flowers.” 


The free stanzaic form of this poem 
gives it greater breadth and nuance than 
“The Everlasting Mercy.” Stanzas, and 
images represented in several lines, 
rather than individual lines, are, how- 
ever, what stand out after we have read 
either narrative all thru. Many readers 
will feel that Mr. Masefield employs 
realism which not only calls a spade a 
spade, but insists on calling a shovel a 
spade also. But the poems are not piv- 
oted on degradation; they escape the 
hopelessness of slum studies. In both 
the environment is the countryside; one 
feels that beauty and hope lie just 
around the corner for those who wish to 
make the step. 


Stover at Yale 


OweEN JOHNSON deserves the gratitude 
of all Yale men, but he will not get it— 
at least not now. Tho he has given us 
probably the best story of college life yet 
written—certainly the best since “Tom 
Brown at Oxford”—he has dared to 
criticise his Alma Mater, and that does 
not “go” at Yale. We fear, therefore. 
that Mr. Johnson has “queered” himself 
“for keeps.” Already the familiar charge 
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of “sorehead” and “knocker” is being 
raised by the vested beneficiaries of privi- 
lege and “things as they are,” and Mr. 
Johnson, be it remembered, did not make 
a senior society. 

Stover at Yale* is a study in adoles- 
cent psychology. The author has caught 
the swift action and serio-comic flavor of 
college life and woven it into a well- 
wrought novel such as any writer could 
be proud of. Stover is the “real stuff” at 
bottom. He instantly becomes a “hero” 
by making the eleven in freshman year. 
This puts him in line for all the college 
honors. He has latent democratic in- 
stincts, however, and does not hesitate to 
mingle at times with the “wrong crowd.” 
This “queers” him with the “right 
crowd.” But he holds fast to what he 
believes right and “Bones” finally rises 
to the occasion and “taps” him last, thus 
conferring upon him the most enviable 
honor that can be given to a Yale man. 
Last, but not least, the judge’s daughter 
graciously accepts him. 

The career of Stover is therefore that of 
the “successful man.” To bea success at 
Yale one must “make” a senior society. 
To make a senior society, one must have 
at least two qualifications—first, he must 
be a gentleman; second, he must have 
done something for Yale. To do some- 
thing for Yale usually means to take 
some prominent part in the extra-curric- 
ulum activities which now absorb so 
great an amount of the undergraduates’ 
thought and time—athletics, journalism, 
dramatics, and even Y. M. C. A. work. 

In olden times what hours the Yale un- 
dergraduates had over and beyond those 
given to studies—and they were not a 
few—were devoted to smoking pipes and 
singing glees. It was a jolly life they 
led. Undergraduate life today, however, 
is a serious business. Work, work, work 
is the rule—and almost any kind counts 
toward society honors except “grinding.” 
Dean Jones, for instance, has recently 
had to exact a promise from all “heelers” 
of The News that they will not, on their 
honor, work nights before 7 p. m., or 
after 12 p. m. 

It is this over-organization of college 
life and the mumbo-jumbo of the secret 
societies that Mr. Johnson attacks in his 


*Stover at YALE. By Owen Johnson, New Yark.: 
F. A. Stokes Company. $1.35. 
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novel. As to the “working for Yale” 
idea, this is the way he expresses himself 
thru the character of Brockhurst: 


“Work for Yale! Work for Princeton! 
Work for Harvard! Bah! Sublime poppy- 
cock! Of all drivel preached to young Amer- 
icans that is the worst. I came to Yale for 
an education. I pay for it—good pay. I 
ask, first and last, what is Yale going to do 
for me? Work for Yale, go out and slave. 
Give up my leisure and my independence—to 
do what for Yale? To keep turning the 
wheels of some purely inconsequential ma- 
chine, to strive like a gladiator. Is that doing 
anything for Yale, a seat of learning? If 
I’m true to myself, make the most of myself, 
go out and be something, stand for some- 
thing after college, then ask the question if 
you want. Ridiculous! Hocus-pocus and 
flap-doodle! Lord. I don’t know anything 
that enrages me more.” 


Mr. Johnson’s views on the senior so- 
cieties, likewise exprest thru Brockhurst, 
are as follows: 


“The harm is that this mumbo-jumbo, fee- 
fi-fo-fum, high cockalorum business is taken 
seriously. It is the effect on the young imag- 
ination that comes here that is harmful. Dink, 
I tell you, and I mean it solemnly, that when a 
boy comes here to Yale, or any other Amer- 
ican college, and gets the flummery in his sys- 
tem, believes in it—surrenders to it—so that 
he trembles in the shadow of a_ tomb-like 
building, doesn’t dare to look at a pin that 
stares him in the face, is afraid to pronounce 
the holy sacred names; when he’s got to that 
point he has ceased to think and no amount 
of college life is going to revive him. That’s 
the worst thing about it all, this mental sub- 
jection which the average man undergoes here 
when he comes up against all this rigmarole 
of Tap Day, gloomy society halls, marching 
home at night, etc., etc. _. “—er” 
said Brockhurst, turning away, “the archi- 
tecture of these sacred tombs is almost in- 
variably the suggestion of the dungeon—the 
prison of the human mind.” 


Perhaps the most delicious irony of 
the whole book is the fact that Mr. 
Johnson does not think it important to 
refer to studies or the faculty at all ex- 
cept in one single instance, where he 
makes Le Baron give this advice to 
Stover: 


“Now you've got to do a certain amount of 
studying here. Better do it the first year and 
get in with the faculty.” 

The truth is the faculties in some of 
our educational institutions today have 
to a censurable degree allowed the stu- 
dents to “get away” from them, and they 
do not seem to have the wit or courage 
to regain their proper ascendency. When 
they make the attempt they run. the risk. 
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of being kicked upstairs into politics, 
like Woodrow Wilson. 

What the students most need today 
at Yale and elsewhere in a closer and 
more continuous personal association with 
the faculty in working hours. However 
much a man may learn from his class- 
mates in the way of manliness, courage, 
the square deal and the capacity to take 
hard knocks cheerfully, he needs even 
more the mellowing influence and noble 
inspiration that come only from the 
close friendship of older men. If now 
at last the consciences of faculties and 
students have been pricked, as seems to 
be the case, Owen Johnson deserves 
credit for it, and Stover at Yale may be- 
come known hereafter as the “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” of the sane academic life. 


History and Heresy 


THE reading of such studies as those 
contained in these able and accurate vol- 
umes* will do much to clarify the re- 
ligious thinking of our own time, and will 
no doubt shatter some traditional notions 
founded on legends rather than on fact; 
but we must attribute the results to the 
radical and unyielding demands of his- 
tory rather than to the heretical tenden- 
cies of the writers. Their work main- 
tains the high standard of excellence 
reached by the best of their predecessors 
in the series of “Studies in Theology,” 
and presents unusnally clear and concise 
surveys of their respective fields of 
thought, without losing the valuable qual- 
ity Of being readable. The task of Prin- 
cipal Workman was undoubtedly the 
most difficult because of the long period 
of time and the diversity of materials to 
be covered in so modest a volume, but 
his work, with rare exceptions, has been 
well performed. In the discussion of the 
Athanasian controversies the author’s 
consciousness of his own point of view 
seems to have led to some obscurity as to 
the real forces at work and the issues in- 
volved, and one could have wished for 





“CHRISTIAN THOUGHT TO THE REFORMATION. By 
Herbert B, Workman, M.A., D.Litt., Principal of the 
Westminster Training College. Protestant THoucut 
Berore Kant. By Arthur Cushman M’Giffert, Pro- 
fessor of Church History in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. Tue CuristiAn Hope: A Study in 
the Doctrine of Immortality. By William Adams 
Brown, Ph.D., D.D., Roosevelt Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 75 
cents each. 
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more adequate treatment of the four- 
teenth century preparation for the Refor- 
mation. The fine chapters, however, on 
the influence of Hellas and the genius of 
Rome as related to Christian thought are 
more characteristic of his book as a 
whole. 

Theological students who have learned 
to expect much from the pen of Professor 
M’Giffert will not be disappointed in 
reading his volume on Protestant 
Thought Before Kant, so admirable in 
the selection and arrangement of its ma- 
terials, in its emphasis on essentials, its 
just estimates of men and movements, and 
its scholorly grasp of the development of 
religious thought. Dr. M’Giffert is an 
investigator in the sources and a master 
of the literature of his subject, but the 
traces of the specialist are largely obliter- 
ated by the positive and lively style and 
the omission of unnecessary references. 
The gradual growth of the modern spirit 
and its final clash with the medieval sys- 
tem which Protestantism inherited from 
the past is effectively described. 

It is altogether likely that the attacks 
beting made on Professor Brown because 
of the views exprest in this volume on 
The Christian Hope will perceptibly in- 
crease the sales of the book, but its con- 
tents in no wise deserve the opprobrium 
attached to heresy, nor should its inter- 
esting and instructive pages require the 
notoriety of being stamped as unorthodox 
to secure a wide circulation. Professor 
Brown gives a short but careful history 
of the origin and development of the be- 
lief in immortality so far as it can be 
traced in Christianity and in other re- 
ligions that have in any way contributed 
to the Christian doctrine. Special empha- 
sis and prominence are given to the con- 
tribution made by the teaching, character 
and resurrection of Christ. The various 
forms which the Christian hope has as- 
sumed are compared, and objections to 
faith are criticised and answered. The 
author always writes with sympathetic in- 
sight, with full knowledge of the difficul- 
ties to be met, and with the consciousness ° 
that he is handling a subject of supreme 
significance for religion. It would be hard 
to find a more persuasive apology for the 
Christian hope of immortality or a book 
in which the elements and grounds of 
that hope are so clearly defined. 

















The Story of the Soil from the basis of ab- 
solute science and real life. By Cyril 
G. Hopkins. 16mo, pp. 362. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. 

This is an odd book. It has a love 
story running thru it, and it has an in- 
dex, not a usual appendix to a novel. 
And yet it is not really a novel, but a 
scientific book on agriculture by the head 
of one of the agricultural departments 
connected with the University of Illinois. 
Professor Hopkins is the author of this 
excellent textbook, “Soil Fertility and 
Permanent Agriculture,” and much of 
the data in that work is embodied in this 
story. There is just enough story to en- 
tice the less willing reader to absorb 
some of the latest results of soil analysis 
and commercial fertilizers. The young 
man of the story sells a farm in the corn 
belt of Illinois, visits Virginia and New 
England, with a view to purchasing a 
worn-out farm and building it up. He 
finally buys such a farm in the Egypt of 
Illinois, and by the methods, carefully 
explained, restores it to fertility and 
profit. This requires impossible dialogs 
and letters on scientific husbandry, even 
in the love-making, and one who reads 
and digests it will make a better farmer. 
The substance of it is, analyze your soil; 
see what element it lacks, nitrogen, pot- 
ash fosforus, lime, and add it with 
proper rotation of crops. We should 
mention that he got his girl. 


When Neighbors Were Neighbors. By 
Galusha Anderson, Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepherd Company. $1.20. 

When Neighbors Were Neighbors 
takes us back to a time when, in the 
Eastern tier of our States, the farmer 
was accustomed to guide the plow and 
strengthen his legs in following the 
team; when, early in the day, he turned 
the new-mown, dewy grass with a pitch- 
fork and got a good pair of muscular 
shoulders and a reasonably sure back 
thereby, without having a bill to pay at 
the gymnasium; when he ate his own 
wheat and corn without a chemical 
analysis of each kernel and a separation 
of the elements into social castes—‘“rich 
man, poor man, beggar man, thief’”—for 
the benefit of the health-food middleman. 
Mr. Galusha Anderson thinks that time 
was a good old time, worthy of recon- 
struction in a novel, and he selects a very 
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honest tho somewhat humdrum couple, 
puts them thru their old-time courses, 
with knapsacks on their backs filled with 
the dear old practices that prevailed in 
the country districts before the Law- 
rence operatives arrived en masse, and 
pleases himself, and probably will please 
all the lovable old folks who survive 
from that kind of life. The knapsack 
and its contents are more important to 
the author than the love story, that is 
plain. The story would not find favor 
with the magazine reader of today, not 
one little bit. Not even his heroine and 
hero, John Erskine and his wife Lucy, 
one imagines, would care to be tied 
down to the tale of love, if they could 
get a real “Nick Carter” or «. “Sherlock 
Holmes” sensation easily. 


The Philanthropic Work of Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, Containing a Biographical 
Sketch of Her Life together with a 
Selection of Her Public Papers and 
Private Letters. Collected and Ar- 
ranged by William Rhinelander Stewart, 
President of the New York State Board 
of Charities. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2. 

One of the many noble women of 
New York whose efficient activities have 
for many years past been behind great 
and salutary reforms, Mrs. Josephine 
Shaw Lowell had many advantages of 
birth, social status, leisure and executive 
ability to fix her place in the front ranks 
with the leaders. Tho the silent work- 
ers were many of them equally efficient 
and equally constant in their devotion to 
the cause of social betterment among 
both women and men of the under strata 
of life, she be¢ame notably prominent as 
a leader—prominent, yet withal modest, 
unassuming and productive. Her biog- 
rapher presents a pleasing record of her 
early enthusiasms of the war period, of 
her association with noble names and 
glorious action, but devotes the main 
part of the volume just published to the 
story of her public usefulness in regard 
to practical reforms. It is a story of 
inspiring advocacy, with tongue and pen, 
of organized charity. A fine soul was 
hers, a stirring mental temperament, a 
never-tiring hand. It should not detract 
from the honor due to her that the biog- 
rapher, in his enthusiasms, sometimes 
forgets that there were many sweet and 
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abundant springs, many bright streams 
flowing to the same sea, not as affluents 
to the one wide flood of which he makes 
himself the historian, but as independent 
tributaries to the great main, draining 
wholly different areas of the mighty 
plateau of difficult action. Biography 
surely need not drop into the habit of 
those railroad mapmakers who so lay out 
a continent that all roads but their own 
become a confused tangle of spectral and 
vanishing lines. The reader of this 
appreciation of a fine life may well wish 
that a larger instalment of her letters 
had been left to tell us more of the 
modest, kindly, large-minded woman 
Mrs. Lowell really was. 


Vistas of New York. By Brander Mat- 
thews. New York and London: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.25. 

A dozen brief sketches and stories 
make up Prof. Brander Matthews’s 
Vistas of New York, “Snapshots or 
flashlights of one or another of the shift- 
ing aspects of this huge and sprawling 
metropolis of ours,” he calls them, and 
they are good, realistic studies, all of 
them, of simple life, and most of them 
sweeter and more lifting than present- 
day tales greatly favor. Whether the 
magazine missionaries say so or not, it is 
good for the average honest man or 
woman, who has done no wrong, to have 
a holiday now and then from a too atten- 
tive search into the seamy side of life— 
a Sunday, perhaps, when he may “loaf 
and invite his soul.” There is a seamy 
side, to be sure, in two or three of Pro- 
fessor Matthews’s more serious tales, 
into which the reader may plunge a little, 
but the sun and moon and stars shine 
even there a little at midday or midnight. 
Pat McCann, for instance, throws light 
on Tammany methods. A bit of real 
human nature is shown up in salesladies, 
who are all “Sisters Under Their Skins.” 
“Under an April Sky” shows us what 
shopping in the matrimonial market 
means. Then there is a young doctor, 
who finds that he must have either a bald 
spot or a wife to insure himself a profit- 
able clientele. An eager first wife writes 
a tender post-mortem letter to wife num- 
ber two all about “John.” This is about 
as far as the author chooses to go in the 
direction of the “slums.” There isn’t a 


single downright villain anywhere, nor 
any very uttermost and altogether im- 
mitigable leach, shirk or grafter—for 
which thanks to the author, who has alto- 
gether a saving and healthy humor. We 
commend the twelve skits and stories to 
the restless scribes of the day, and urge 
them to hunt for the key to Professor 
Matthews’s method of writing what is 
interesting but not sensational. 


History of German Civilization. A Gen 
eral Survey. By Ernst Richard. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3. 

This is an unusually comprehensive 
work both in time and topic. It begins 
with the neolithic age and it extends well 
into the twentieth century. It traces 
thru the ages not only the political 
changes, but the religious, industrial, lit- 
erary and scientific development, and is 
therefore more valuable and more inter- 
esting than the chronicle of kings and 
courts that used to pass for history. The 
author is particularly successful in his 
interpretation of the present day tenden- 
cies in art and life, and we wish he had 
devoted more chapters to this, for there 
are few things we Americans need more 
than a better comprehension of the real 
significance of this civilization now be- 
coming a dominant influence thruout the 
world. We still see Germany thru Brit- 
ish spectacles, notwithstanding the large 
Teutonic element in ous population. 


British Trees: Including the Finer Shrubs 
for Garden and Woodland. By the late 
Rev. C. A. Johns, edited by E. T. Cook. 
I2mo, pp. xvi, 285. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co, $3. 

The present is an old book which is 
very properly furbished up in a new edi- 
tion, illustrated with some twenty-five 
colored pictures and more engravings of 
trees and shrubs. Since the book first 
appeared there has been a great change 
in British gardens by the introduction of 
new shrubs especially, and the editor has 
added chapters about them. Mr. Johns 
was a collector of literary data on trees, 
stories and myths, and has adorned his 
accounts with them, while the additions 
by the present editor are more botanical 
and horticultural. It is an attractive and 
instructive book, rather for the general 
reader than for the gardener, altho we 
are sometimes surprised, as in the pic- 























ture of the pine, to see one scant of 
leafage, which has lost its leader and 
sends up two twin stems. 


Surgery and Society. A Tribute to Lister- 
ism. C. W. Saleeby. New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $2.50. 

This is a very useful book and much 
needed now when unjust attacks are be- 
ing made upon modern surgery by 
people who are well intentioned but igno- 
rant of scientific ideals and methods. 
Dr. Saleeby, fortunately for our nerves, 
does not dwell upon the horrors of 
“surgery as it was” before the discovery 
of anesthesia and antisepsis, but turns 
quickly to the more encouraging picture 
of the present day, when knowledge 
based upon experiment is taking the 
place of tradition and blind benevolence. 
The chapter on “Motherhood and Lister- 
ism” is an effective sermon from the 
text “Faith without works is dead,” for 
in it he shows how much is actually be- 
ing done to make effective the petitions 
of the Litany for safety of mothers and 
young children, tho Dr. Saleeby fails to 
realize that these praying millions have 
been the motive power for the develop- 
ment of medical science, in which he 
justly takes such pride. 


Napoleon the First. A Biography. sy 
August Fournier. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. (2 vols.). $8. 

In the maze of Napoleonic literature 
augmenting day by day, Dr. Fournier’s 
life of the Emperor continues to hold 
that position which it attained shortly 
after the first edition in 1885, and 
English-speaking students will be happy 
to have this new translation, based upon 
the author’s revision of 1904-1906. The 
merits of Fournier’s work cannot be 
enumerated within the limits of a brief 
review. His work is artistically and 
thoughtfuly balanced, and he carries the 
Great Adventurer from his cradle in 
Corsica to his grave in St. Helena. The 
author has had always in mind the gen- 
eral reader, who is perhaps as deeply 
interested in the battle of Jena as in the 
Code Napoleon. In the popular mind 
the military career of Napoleon will 
overshadow his legislative and adminis- 
trative work, altho in fact the brazen 
glories of war were transitory, while the 
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legal work of the imperial regime abides 
with us today. In addition to being a 
well-balanced biography, Dr. Fournier’s 
work is as straight-visioned as the frail- 
ties of man will allow, for amid the 
jangling of much controversy he has 
tried to discover and relate the truth, 
instead of confirming ancient prejudices. 
In seeking this truth he has spared no 
pains, for one who has dipped rather 
deeply into the life of Napoleon here and 
there will be surprised to find in these 
modest pages traces of “the latest word” 
from distinguished searchers in Napole- 
onic sources. Finally, there are in these 
volumes the advantages of clarity and 
readableness which are enhanced rather 
than obscured by the obviously careful 
work of the translator. Whoever would 
know the authorities for any statement 
or any conclusion in the text may satisfy 
his thirst for “die Quellen” by referring 
to the ample biographies at the end of 
each volume. If the reader can have but 
one work on Napoleon, by all means 
make it August Fournier’s. 


The True Daniel Webster. By Sydney 
George Fisher. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2. 

Mr. Fisher has been for several years 
the devoted writer of “true” history and 
biography. His works on Penn, Frank- 
lin and the American Revolution dealt 
with a period in which he was familiar 
with .the sources and general literature, 
and afforded more than once a whole- 
some corrective to the point of view of 
more orthodox historians. His new 
volume on Daniel Webster reveals more 
of the author’s personality and _ less 
learning than its predecessors. He does 
not appear to have brought to light any 
new sources or to have consulted more 
than the printed collections that are 
available everywhere. The book is read- 
able, but contains few of those startling 
judgments that we are in the habit of 
associating with Mr, Fisher’s “truth.” 
It might, indeed, have been written by a 
historian, and contains no attacks upon 
historians as a class. It falls in line with 
the present trend of criticism which 
rescues Webster from the unfair oblo- 
quy thrown upon him by the despondent 
abolitionists after the seventh of March 
speech. 





Literary Notes 


....The new volume by Prof. Henry A. 
White is a repository of information concern- 
ing Southern Presbyterian Leaders (Neale; 
$3), and their work from the days of Francis 
Makemie, who organized the first American 
Presbytery, down to the present time. 


...-A number of real life stories, disclosed 
thru mission work in New York, are told in 
The Underworld and the Upper (Eaton & 
Mains; $1) by Charles A. Starr. The subject 
matter is similar to that used by Harold Beg- 
bie, but the narratives are less vivid and dra- 
matic. 


....-Don C, Seitz has given us in* Surface 
Japan a sympathetic and intimate “swift sur- 
vey” of a trip to the Land of the Rising Sun. 
The volume is beautifully illustrated with orig- 
inal decorations and colored photogravures 
and is a handsome gift book. (Harpers; 


$1.10.) 


....The Lyric Year contest for a first prize 
of $500 and two second prizes of $250 each 
will close on June 1st, and the Lyric Year for 
1912 will be published November 1st, There 
is still time for the submission of poems by 
American authors. Details of the contest may 
be learned from the editor, The Lyric Year, 
c/o Mitchell Kennerley, Publisher, New York. 


..«.The History of America is sketched in 
a series of sonnets by Henry Frank (Sher- 
man, French & Co., Boston; $1.35), a hundred 
and twenty-three pages of sonnets explained 
in a hundred and thirty-four pages of histor- 
ical notes. Those who love their history that 
way, and who find the sonnet a passport to 
historical exploitation are recommended to try 
this easy path to enrich the brain 


....Jack London has taken Hawaii as the 
scene for his new volume of short stories, 
The House of Pride (Macmillan; $1.20). 
With his customary love for the physical, he 
has presented the romantic tragedies of the 
leprous, on the other hand depicting 1n one 
story “Chun Ah Chun,” the minute features 
of a wily old Chinaman who gets the better 
of his family. The tales are too fragmentary 
for power or vividness. 


.... The of the Humanist's 
Library, edited by Lewis Einstein, will include 
the Correspondence cf Hubert Languet and 
Sir Philip Sidney, edited, with an introduction, 
by W. A. Bradley; Durer’s Letters describing 
journeys to Venice and the Low Countries; 
the Platonick Discussions upon Love of Pico 
della Mirandola, and the Galateo (of manners 
and behavior) of Giovanni della Casa. The 
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books in this library are printed in a form 
which respects the great traditions of the art 
in its earliest days, and it will be a pleasure to 
read the works just named in the beautiful 
form provided by the Merrymount Press of 
Boston, 


....In his. Brushwood Boy Mr. Kipling 
handled the subject of an impressionable 
young Englishman’s sentimental visions too 
well for it to be attempted again by a less 
practised hand. Mr. Richard Pryce’s Chris- 
topher (Houghton; $1.35) is too femininely 
self-conscious and subjective to hold our in- 
terest while the hero pursues his pure white 
vision lady who, for the sake of climax, turns 
out to be the scarlet one of the scriptures. 


....American-Japanese Relations, by Kiyo- 
shi K. Kawakami, is the best account of Japan 
in Korea and Manchuria and the Japanese at- 
titude toward the United States available in 
English. While the author’s facts as given 
are entirely trustworthy, the tone of his vol- 
ume is decidedly pro-Japanese. The book, 
however, is an invaluable contribution to the 
discussion of the Far Eastern problem and is 
to be heartily recommended. (Revell; $2.) 


....The titie aptly chosen for the volume 
containing the Noble Lectures delivered last 
year by Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, is The Ad- 
venture of Life (Houghton Mifflin Co.; $1.10). 
In his usual straightforward style, enlivened 
by personal anecdotes and illustrations, Dr. 
Grenfell defends with convincing force the 
reasonableness and value of the Christian 
faith on the basis of his own physical, mental 
and spiritual experiences. The candor of the 
book is equal to its sincerity and devotion. 


....The first number of a new monthly 
periodical, The New Drama, comes to us from 
Richard G. Badger & Co., of Boston (20 
cents). A noticeable feature is the absence 
of advertising. Notes on the Boston Toy 
Theater, on the Drama League, the American 
Drama Society, the Trend Toward the Civic 
Theater, the Playgoer, the performance of 
Pelléas et Mélisande in Boston, and the Irish 
players in Philadelphia, fill the sixteen pages 
ef this little publication. 


....From G, Schirmer, the New York mu- 
sic publishers (Boston: The Boston Music 
Co.), we receive the seventeenth volume in the 
Golden Treasury of Music, An Anthology of 
Modern French Song (cloth, $2). The vol- 
ume is most attractive in every respect, and 
the contents are no less enticing than the phy- 
sical properties of the anthology. The fact 
that the compositions of the twenty-one mu- 
sicians represented do not appear consecutively 
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but are sprinkled thru the book without rime 
or reason is at times exasperating, and one 
remarks the fact that Chaminade and Hahn 
are passed over, while Bizet and Massenet 
have but one song apiece. These are our only 
objections: we could have spared enough 
Fauré and Debussy to admit work of the com- 
posers named. Otherwise the anthology ad- 
mirably represents the orientation of French 
music during the second half of the nineteenth 
century, from César Franck to Guillaume 
Lekeu. 


.-Mr. Clarence Meily uses the title of his 
little book on Puritanism (Kerr; 50 cents) as 
a catchword to cover the whole “bourgeois 
economy” and the moral and religious sanc- 
tions that go with it. This “Puritan system” 
he declares is now decadent and should be 
torn down that a system favorable to the prol- 
etariat may be erected in its place: To this 
end Mr. Meily’s sharp criticisms, often ill- 
founded and unfair, are largely directed. The 
volume illustrates well the tendency of an ab- 
sorbing idea to distort one’s whole intellectual 
outlook. 


...-A book About Algeria is particularly 
interesting to the world at a time when the 
French government is adding to its territory 
and influence in North Atrica. The book 
by Charles Thomas-Stanford, F,S.A., which 
comes to us from the John Lane Co. (pp. 306; 
$1.50) is furnished, too, with a map and thirty- 
two illustrations from drawings by F. Dorrien 
Thornton, and from photographs. Both kinds 
of illustrations are excellent, and the account 
of motor travel thru France-in-Africa is 
gracefully written and informing 


....Gouverneur Morris probably has a dif- 
ferent idea regarding the poor sales which 
usually befall any collection of short stories. 
It is his third volume of that character (Scrib- 
ner; $1.25), containing the usual assortment 
of slight love tale, with flimsy situations and 
now and then darts of social cynicism. The 
title story of the book is a trivial conceit 
apropos of a singing voice. In a versified 


dedication, Mr. Morris calls his _ efforts 
“Bread-and-Butter stories.” Can we say 
more? 


....Abdul Hamid, last of the old time Sul- 
tans of Turkey, went into retirement before 
the “Young Turks”—we all remember how 
and why. Abdul is the “Red Sultan” of Mr. 
S. V. Bedickian’s new book of verse—The 
Red Sultan’s Soliloquy (Sherman, French & 
Co., Boston; $2), In rather bombastic rimes 
the Sultan in his enforced retirement gives vent 
to his emotions. The author takes his camera 
round with him and the reader is not sorry 
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to let his eye dwell on the pictures of Turkish 
dignitaries and revolutionists while the Sul- 
tan chants, 


....Miss Anna Chapin Ray’s new novel, The 
Brentons (Little; $1.25), deserves a high 
place in spring fiction. She has achieved a 
dramatic psychology in the development of 
her characters which proves extremely inter- 
esting in spite of the men in her book, who 
more than often speak with the tongues and 
feel with the emotions of women. A young 
rector who takes his theological doubts too 
seriously and his wife who takes herself too 
seriously are the chief figures in a group of 
highly specialized personalities. 


....The supreme value of Paul as an in- 
terpreter of Christian experience and formu- 
lator of Christian thought is emphasized by 
Principal Alfred E. Garvie in his Studies of 
Paul and His Gospel (Doran; $1.50). So 
fully and effectively did Paul enter into the 
mind of Christ that, according to Principal 
Garvie, his life work might rightly be regard- 
ed as “a continuation of the ministry of 
Jesus,” and Paul’s Gospel was not a develop- 
ment, but in all essentials a constant factor 
in the apostle’s experience and thought. 


....In issuing the twelfth and concluding 
volume of the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge, the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company have concluded one of their 
great undertakings, and have conferred a 
great benefit on the religious public. The ed- 
itors, Dr. Samuel Macauley Jackson and Prof. 
George W. Gilmore, are to be congratulated 
on their success in gathering an enormous 
mass of doctrinal, historical, ecclesiastical and 
biographical material provided by a multitude 
of most competent scholars, American and 
foreign. The present volume does not lack 
important titles, such as “Tribal Mysteries,” 
“Trinity,” “Union,” “Unitarians,” “Universal- 
ists,’ “United Brethren,” “Vatican Council,” 
“Virgin Bath,” ‘“Waldenses,” “Westminster 
Standards,” “Women’s Work,” “Wyclif,” 
Young People’s Societies,’ “Yahweh,” “Zo- 
roaster” and “Zwingli.”. The work should be 
in the reach of every biblical and religious 
scholar. We add that it attempts to be per- 
fectly impartial, and gives equally the more 
conservative and the more radical views on 
disputed questions. 


....The Sentenée of Silence (Moffat; $1.35) 
is another of Reginald Wright Kauffman’s 
novels of the moment. As its title implies, it 
deals with that reticence which keeps children 
from being taught the important truths of 
life, and the consequences which must follow 
mistaken innocence. There is in it sentiment, 
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a goodly amount of philosophy, and a consider- 
able show of seriousness. The novel is com- 
monplace, tho this journalist must be given 
credit for having a sincere social vision. “The 
House of Bondage” possessed commendable 
fervor. The scope of The Sentence of Sil- 
ence is seen in the biblical quotation on the 
title page, “They peradventure are seeking 
God” ; its intention is measured by the introduc- 
tory note and the dedication, “To my wife... 
and to all other women”; its attitude is fairly 
exprest by the closing words of the hero’s 
wife, in answer to his “What have you been?” 
“T thought you knew,” she was saying; “T 
told you; I thought you understood. What 
have T been? Nothing that yon’ve not been. 
What right have you to ask?” In handling 
his social problems, Mr. Kauffman is old- 
fashioned and melodramatic; he has none of 
the force of Brieux. 


....Portolan Charts, their origin and char- 
acteristics, with a descriptive list of those be- 
longing to the Hispanic Society of America, 
by Edward Luther Stevenson, Ph. D., New 
York, Publications of the Hispanic Society 
of America, Number 92, torr. $1.75. The 
portolan charts illustrate the fact that the 
“practical” man, working by rule of thumb, 
may be a scientist without knowing it. In 
the later Middle Ages, when scientific geog- 
raphers were elaborating cosmographies wun- 
contaminated by observation and founded 
upon the statements of the Old Testament, 
crude seamen were sailing the Mediterranean. 
and marking on parchment sheets the facts 
of use to them in their voyages. They were 
indicating ports, shoals, harbors, and distances 
with an accuracy remarkable in a day when 
instruments for astronomical observation were 
lacking. But their work forced accuracy 
upon them, for the inaccurate chart might 
lead to shipwreck. For the collector, these 
charts have had a fascination in their beauty 
of drawing and their artistic coloring. The 
largest group in America numbers thirty-two, 
which belong to the Hispanic Society, and 
are here described in detai:. Dr. Stevenson’s 
text is clear and scholarly. 


....The first number of a monthly review 
published in French (soon there will be an edi- 
tion in English), bears the title 1a Vie Inter- 
nationale and as its sub-title “A Monthly Re- 
view of International Ideas, Facts and Organ- 
isms.” There exist, say the- editors, national 
reviews which devote articles and editorial 
sections to the great facts of international de- 
velopment, economic, social and political, as 
well as international reviews devoted to the 
study of the world in such limited fields as 
international law, the peace movement, the 


multiple products of the sciences, commerce, 
industry, statistics and sociology. 

“No review has till now envisaged in its totality 

the movements in international ideas, facts and or- 
ganisms; no review has disengaged from this move- 
ment what there is in international society of the or- 
ganic and the constructive. It is to this task that the 
new review will be entirely consecrated. « 
universalize ideas, methods, technics and to cause the 
peoples to profit by the progress accomplishea in all 
places, to facilitate relations between individuals and 
collectivities, to dissipate the misunderstandings and 
errors which breed hatreds and rancours.” 
Here is a part of the program of La Vie In- 
ternationale. In its first issue we find articles 
by Senator Lafontaine and M. Otlet on inter- 
national life and its effort for organization, a 
study of the national characteristics of Great 
Britain and Germany by Viscount Haldane, an 
essay by M. Lange on co-ordination and co- 
operation in the domain of the international 
peace movement, various book reviews, edi- 
torial notes, reports of international meetings, 
etc. The price of subscription to the review 
for one year is four dollars and the address 
of the publishers, 3 bis, rue de la Régence, 
Brussels. 


Pebbles 


PRESIDENTIAL motto: One prexy in the 
White House is worth a thousand on the rail- 
way—New York Evening Mail. 


Doctor (to his colleague)—We arrived just 
in time, my friend. . In a few hours more he 
would have got better by himself—Pele Mele. 


Tue familiar question was reopened—How 
Sunday School children are to be attached to 
the Church, and once more the use of adhe- 
sive stamps was recommended.—New Zealand 
Church News. 


Mrs. ComMuTEr—But how do you know 
what kind of people tne Browns are if you 
have never met them? 

Mrs. Mutler—I have heard their phono- 
graph selections—Puck, 


A SETTLEMENT worker in one of the con- 
gested negro quarters of Washington in dis- 
tributing flower-seeds for the little house-plots 
gave in one house some poppy seeds. The 
next day a little girl came to her and said, “I 
want some puppy dogs planted in my garden, 
too.” 


Five-yEAR-oLpD Margaret was the guest at 
dinner at a neighbor’s one day, and before 
beginning to eat the family one by one said 
grace. 

Margaret looked on in wonder and finally 
asked : 

“What are you doing?” 

“We are thanking the Lord for giving us 
this bread to eat.” said Mrs. Wilder. “Don't 
you give thanks?” 

“Why, no,” answered Margaret; “we buy 
our bread at the store.”—Harper’s Monthly. 
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How a King Died 


KinG FREDERICK CHRISTIAN of Den- 
mark lived the simple, unostentatious 
life of a private gentleman, and he died 
unknown, unrecognized, by a stroke of 
apoplexy, in a public square of Ham- 
burg, as a beggar might die, and his 
body was taken to the morgue to await 
recognition. So in life and in death he 
allied himself to the common people, 
putting on no claim of dignity or show. 
The story is told that when he was yet 
Crown Prince, and the Czar of Russia 
was visiting Copenhagen, the three—the 
old King, his son Frederick, and the 
Czar—took a walk together some miles 
into the country, and on their return 
were picked up by a farmer in his 
wagon, who did not suspect their rank 
and with whom they talked most famil- 
iarly. After awhile said the old King, 
“Do you know who I am? I am King 
Christian. And do you know who this 
is?” pointing to his son; “this is Prince 
Frederick. And do you know who this 
is? This is the Czar of Russia.” The 
countryman grunted out, “And do you 
know who I am? I am the Emperor of 
China.” The royalties who married into 


the house of Denmark, in their visits to 
its simple court loved the chance to 
throw off the pomps and restraint of 
formal style and live for a while a plain, 
natural life. 

So the family life of the palace at 
Copenhagen was the happiest enjoyed by 
any of the royal families of Europe. 
Frederick and his father Christian loved 
to walk about alone or with a companion 
unrecognized. His sister Alexandra, 
Queen of England and Empress of 
India, made her own frocks when a girl. 
She did not really need to, but she was 
trained to economy, for the King has a 
yearly civil list allowed him of less than 
$300,000, which has to carry the cost of 
support and grants and pensions, and 
would be a bagatelle in the courts to 
which King Frederick’s sisters went as 
Empresses, at London and St. Peters- 
burg. 

Denmark is a small but happy and 
prosperous country, with a population 
of less than two and a half millions, 
about that of Chicago, less than that of 
New Jersey. The King of Denmark has 
less real power than the Governor of 
New Jersey or the Mayor of Chicago, 
but he has vastly more social prestige, as 
things go in this ridiculous world of 
ours. Greece could not choose a king 
from among American mayors or gover- 
nors, nor could it even choose the son of 
a President, but it could crown a 
younger son of the King of Denmark. 
The King of England could not marry 
his son or daughter into the family of 
the President of France, but he could 
into that of the pettiest realm of Europe. 
So much difference does heredity make. 
King Frederick had a lineage. He was 
son of King Christian, and he successor, 
by marriage, of Frederick, and he of 
Christian, and he of Frederick again, 
and so alternately back to 1448, when 
the House of Oldenburg began with 
Christian I. Age gives honor to the 
line. To be sure, kingship is obsolescent, 
but conservatism still gilds it with glory 
even after its value is past. Such kings 
as Christian and Frederick give it lease 
of life, even as Leopold of Belgium en- 
dangered the institution. 

Men wonder why Denmark and the 
two Scandinavian kingdoms do not unite 
in a military league for their own pro- 
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tection. They have suffered from 
strong, greedy neighbors. Norway has 
lost Finland and Denmark has lost 
Schleswig-Holstein. But they probably 
do better to remain apart, and save the 
expense of heavy armaments. The day 
of such rapacity among kindred peoples 
is passing by, and the economies of 
peace can probably be trusted for the 
safety and welfare of the people in these 
better days. 

' So the King of Denmark, brother of 
the Queen of England, and of the Czar- 
ina of Russia, and the King of Greece, 
fell dead all alone in a public square, 
and the police took his body to the public 
morgue and laid it beside those of stran- 
gers and beggars. And why not? 
Death strips off all false dignities. Un- 
der our clothes we are one common 
humanity. The democratic King of 
Denmark knew it, and lived it, and died 
it. It is no dishonor to have lived and 
died just a common man, if a good man, 
such as was he. 

& 


Bishops 


Tue old self-abnegation, “Nolo epis- 
copari,’ does not seem to have much 
vogue in the episcopal elections just now 
going on in the various Methodist de- 
nominations. Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor 
of The Christian Advocate, has the good 
sense to repeat the Latin phrase above 
quoted, and has always refused to stand 
for the office of bishop; and so for 
forty-four years he has attended the 
quadrennial General Conferences, free 
of ambition except to lead and serve in 
the ranks. The other day, at the Gen- 
eral Conference in Minneapolis, a mem- 
ber moved that the election of secretaries 
and editors take place before those of 
bishops, and the proposition was laughed 
off the floor; for everybody knew that to 
elect these officials first would exclude 
them from being made bishops, and it is 
to these secretaries and editors that one 
looks to first in seeking for bishop tim- 
ber. You can’t choose men for these 


offices until the bishops have been chosen 
and the vacancies thus created are noted. 
Bishops serve for life or incapacity be- 
cause of age, while editors and secre- 
taries hold office for only a term of four 
years. 


They are quite willing to go 
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higher. It is perfectly well understood 
that this rivalry for the office of bishop 
is the one thing that makes Methodist 
ears to tingle. Many are the stories told 
of logrolling and canvassing, of ambi- 
tions satisfied or thwarted, of disap- 
pointment and tears. It seems to be 
understood that he that getteth the office 
of a bishop getteth a good thing. But 
the scheming ambition for it is not a 
good thing for the Church. 

The evil of ecclesiastical politics in 
pursuit of the bishopric is magnified be- 
cause it is a national and not a local 
office. The bishop is elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference of the whole Church, 
just as the President of the United 
States is elected by the whole nation. 
The nation-wide canvass and nation- 
wide authority multiplies the evil and 
scandal, where scandal there is, just as 
the nation-wide political contest now go- 
ing on to select our President kindles 
flame in the language of the rival com- 
batants. There is less of such evil of 
office-seeking in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church when it chooses its bish- 
ops than there is among the Methodists, 
for its election of bishops is local; the 
choice of bishops being made in each 
local diocese and for its limited terri- 
tory; and yet even so an election to a 
vacant see is often deadlocked for weeks 
by the difficulty of finding a man on 
whom the clergy and laity can both 
agree. Were there archbishops or a 
Patriarch to be chosen, the struggle for 
the honor might create such soreness of 
heart as comes after every election of 
bishops in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

An illustration of the unrestrained bit- 
terness which is apt to be aroused by the 
election of bishops is seen in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, whose 
General Conference is now in session. 
These brethren are not as restrained as 
their white brethren, but they are quite 
as ready to show their desire to get “a 
good thing.” They met in a church that 
might contain eight hundred, and two 
thousand squeezed in. But the excite- 
ment over the election of bishops grew 
so hot that it created a riot, and they 
had to call in the secular arm in the 
person of a white policeman, and he 
brought quiet and told them they had 
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better adjourn to the biggest public hall 
in the city, which they did; and they will 
probably elect twice as many bishops as 


they need, so as to satisfy the claimants. 


and their friends. Probably there is as 
much partisanship and heat in the white 
as in the negro canvass, but the partici- 
pants have learned better to conceal or 
control their righteous zeal. Just now 
those denominations may congratulate 
themselves that do not have bishops to 
elect, and that can convene with no life- 
long prizes to distribute. Why should 
not bishops be chosen, if chosen at all, 
for only four years, as we choose our 
President, and as the United Brethren 
choose their bishops? We suppose be- 
cause such bishops would lack in dignity 
if serving no longer than presiding eld- 
ers; but what is dignity worth anyhow? 


J 
Primary Campaign Funds 


SENATOR LA FoLvette published last 
week the contributions which had been 
made to his campaign fund. They were 
as follows: 


Charles R. Crane, of Chicago......... $20,000 
Gifford Pinchot, of Washington 


Pee 10,000 
Amos R. E. Pinchot. of New York.... 10.000 
William Kent, of California........... 10,000 
Alfred B. Baker, of Chicago.......... 2,000 
William Flinn, of Pittsburgh.......... 1,000 
Rudolph Spreckels, of California...... 500 

$53,500 


These sums were given in the early 
stages of the Senator’s canvass and be- 
fore Mr. Roosevelt announced his own 
candidacy. After that announcement all, 
we think, of these contributors became 
supporters of Mr. Roosevelt. How 
much they have contributed to the lat- 
ter’s fund we do not know, but Mr. 
Flinn gave $22,700 in Pittsburgh alone, 
and the Pinchot brothers were generous 
in their gifts for the primaries in New 
York County. Mr. Crane, it may be re- 
membered, was appointed Ambassador to 
China and recalled before he could sail 
from San Francisco. He dislikes the 
Taft Administration. When he _ pub- 
listed his short list, Mr. La Follette was 
campaigning in Ohio, where he exprest 
his belief, according to newspaper re- 
ports, that a fund of not less than $1,- 
900,000 had been contributed for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s primary canvass by George 


W. Perkins, of the Harvester Trust: 
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Judge Gary, of the Steel Corporation ; 
Daniel R. Hanna, of Ohio. and others. 
He said: 

“IT call upon Col. Roosevelt to publish a 
complete list of contributors to his campaign 
fund before I leave this State. I make affi- 
davit to the accounts of andthe donors to my 
campaign fund. I ask that Col. Roosevelt be 
equally frank with the peopte.” 

Such list should be published, not only 
by Mr. Roosevelt, but also by Mr. Taft 
and every other candidate, Republican or 
Democrat, now seeking delegates. Al- 
ready there has been a scandalous ex- 
penditure of money for the primaries, 
and much more will be used. There is 
legal evidence as to a small part of the 
sum contributed. For example, we know 
that about $71,000 was given by Mr. 
Perkins, the Messrs. Pinchot and others 
to promote the candidacy of Mr. Roose- 
velt in New York County, or nearly $5 
for every vote cast for him there; also 
that $98,627 was- given by friends of 
Mr. Roosevelt and supporters of Mr. 
Taft for use in Allegheny County, P2., 
which includes the city of Pittsburgh. 
In this last named county the Roosevelt 
contributions were $31,344, of which, as 
we have said, $22,700 came from Mr. 
Flinn, who is called a municipal con- 
tractor boss, and the Taft contributions 
were $67,283, Senator Oliver leading, 
with $7,000, and several of the steel 
manufacturers being not far behind. If 
Mr. Roosevelt’s votes in New York 
County cost $5 apiece, the average cost 
of Mr. Taft’s in Allegheny County was 
a little less than $4. 

These examples, and the known ex- 
penditures of the candidates’ campaign 
bureaus, prove that the sums expended 
thruout the country have been very large. 
We find in several newspapers an esti- 
mate that about $2,000,000 was spent in 
Pennsylvania for Taft and Roosevelt. 
Probably this is excessive. It is assert- 


ed that great sums were used in IIlinois, 


Massachusetts and Maryland, and that 
the cost of campaigning in Ohio this 
year is without precedent. It is reported 
in newspapers of excellent character that 
money was used very freely in Balti- 
more, and that the pay oi “workers” 
there rose from $10 to $75 per day. Bu- 
reau expenses are known to be heavy. 
We refer to some figures recently pub- 
lished, concerning Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Washington bureau, because they are the 
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only ones now available. It is asserted 
that the postage expenses have exceeded 
$70,000, and that as much more has 
been paid for what is called “plate” ser- 
vice in weekly papers. Thousands are 
added for express and telegraph charges, 
campaign speakers and a large office 
force. Many of these charges should 
be duplicated, we presume, for the Taft 
headquarters. And there are Democratic 
aspirants by whom or in whose interest 
much money has been spent. Neither 
the Clark canvass nor the Wilson canvass 
has been inexpensive. These gentlemen 
are not rich. Who supplies the money? 
It is used, we should remember, not in 
a campaign for a national election, but 
only in seeking nominations, And all 
this expenditure, all these appeals and 
advertisements, do not bring to the pri- 
mary polls a convincing proportion of 
the voters. In some States the number 
has been about half of those who were 
qualified, and the average for all, we 
think, has not been much more than this. 
In Pennsylvania less than 30 per cent. of 
the Democrats voted. 

If we are to have Presidential prefer- 


ence primaries thruout the land they 
must be safeguarded by severe legisla- 


tion. Otherwise we shall see a consid- 
erable part of the electorate corrupted in 
the contest for nominations long before 
the elections. This would be no better 
than what are called boss-ruled conven- 
tions. The lavish expenditure of money 
in the interest of those who seek nomi- 
nations must be subjected to restraint, 
and the first step should be compulsory 
and early publicity for contributors, con- 
tributions and expenditures. The people 
should know, while the contest is going 
on, who gives the money and how it is 
used. Presidential nominations must 
not be bought. Mr. Roosevelt shovld 
answer Mr. La Follette’s demand by 
publishing his list. And the lists of Mr. 
Taft, Speaker Clark, Governor Wilson, 
Mr. Underwood and Governor Harmon 
should follow. 
a 


Referendum: Not Recall 


Mr, J. G. McGurrey, of Cody, Wyo., 
in a thoughtful and good-tempered letter 
to the editor of THe INDEPENDENT, inti- 
mates that he cannot understand how a 
journal that has upheld such democratic 
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principles as the initiative and the refer- 
endum can support the Presidential can- 
didacy of Mr. Taft. Mr. McGuffey 


- says: 


Did Taft not disregard the progressives in 
Congress and ally himself with the machine? 
In the Ballinger case, he again united himself 
with the reactionaries, and so opposed a prin- 
ciple, the carrying out of which is of ines- 
timable value to the people, and which was 
avowedly a progressive policy. You acknowl- 
edge that his support of the tariff, when he 
allied himself with Aldrich, Payne and Can- 
non, was a blunder. New York, in its plat- 
form, denounced the initiative, referendum 
and recall, and supported Taft. His follow- 
ers as well as opponents seem to class him as 
a conservative or standpatter, and I believe 
they are right. Mr. Taft has been untrue to 
those who elected him. He was certainly 
elected by people who believed in the Roose- 
velt program, independent and progressive 
voters. 

Looking over recent issues of THE 
INDEPENDENT Mr. McGuffey finds that 
on May 18, 1911, we published an edi- 
torial on “Checks and Balances.” 

In this editorial vou clearly and ably sup- 
port the initiative, referendum and recall. You 
say, “It is significant that any man mixed in 
gutter politics . . is invariably against the 
initiative, referendum and recall, not because 
he does not understand them, but because he 
does.” You seem yet to support these prin- 
ciples, though rather indifferently compared 
to the warmth of your support of Taft. To 
advocate these ideas and support Mr. Taft 
seems inconsistent: 

THE INDEPENDENT is opposed to some 
of the prinicples that Mr. Taft repre- 
sents, and is in sympathy with others. 
It is heartily in accord with some of the 
policies of Mr. Roosevelt’s “progres- 
sive” scheme and to others it is antag- 
onistic. In this dilemma it takes the 
liberty to support the candidacy of Mr. 
Taft for various reasons, including a 
due recognition of Mr. Taft’s personal 
qualities and of the many important 
achievements of his administration. 

It is better worth while, however, to 
restate our position. on the initiative, 
referendum and recall than to discuss 
the not very important issue of journal- 
istic consistency. For reasons which we 
are glad to set-down explicitly, we be- 
lieve with Mr. Roosevelt in the initia- 
tive and the referendum, while, with 
Mr. Taft, we are opposed to the judicial 
recall, whether applied to the judges or 
to their decisions. 

It is still reputable, we suppose, to 
maintain that ours is a government by 
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and for the people. If these words have 
any meaning, it is that the people are the 
ultimate law-making “power, and that 
representative bodies are, at the best, 
only agents of the people. Granting that 
the people collectively cannot well deal 
with every question of legislative detail, 
and may wisely delegate most of their 
statute-making business to Congress and 
the State legislatures, the people assur- 
edly are competent to determine the 
broad questions of general policy and to 
insist that any particular legislative 
measure in which they are at any given 
time greatly interested shall “go thru.” 
This is an all-sufficient reason for the 
initiative and the referendum used with- 
in the limits of good sense, by which we 
mean within the limits of what is prac- 
tical and efficient. To employ these de- 
vices for minor legislative business, as 
has sometimes been done in one or more 
Western States, is to make them ridicu- 
lous and to provoke reaction. 

Statute making, however, is only one 
part of government. The making and 


revising Of constitutional provisions is 
another part, while yet other and very 


different parts are administrative busi- 
ness and the adjudication of disputes. 
For administration and adjudication, the 
people collectively, in their capacity as 
voters at the polls, have little ability. 
These functions call for expert knowl- 
edge and training, and the people collec- 
tively are usually not good judges of ex- 
pert qualifications. On this point the 
record of experience is so clear and con- 
vincing that if a popular vote could be 
taken on the question whether the gen- 
erals of the army, the admirals of the 
navy, the Director of the Census and the 
Directors of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
the Coast Survey, and so on, should be 
elected by popular vote, the verdict 
would probably be an overwhelming 
negative. 

It is true that most States elect 
judges, and with what result? With the 
notorious result that the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
made by appointive judges, are on the 
whole progressive, often to the point of 
radicalism, while the decisions of elec- 
tive judges are on the whole unprogres- 
sive, or even, as in the great States of 
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New York and Pennsylvania, obstruc- 
tive and reactionary. 

On grounds of actual experience, 
then, we do not believe that the people 
collectively are sufficiently good judges 
of expert qualifications to choose wisely, 
by the direct method of election, or wise- 
ly to exercise the power of recall of ex- 
perts of any kind, administrative or 
judicial. We believe that they are com- 
petent to choose good executives, few in 
number, voted for on a short ballot, in 
the understanding that these executives 
will be held accountable for the wise and 
upright selection of all subordinate ad- 
ministrative officers and of judges. If 
the principle of the recall is to be recog- 
nized and made use of at all, it should be 
as applied to chief and _ responsible 
executives. 

For the constitution making and con- 
stitution revising function of govern- 
ment the people collectively are, in our 
view, the only competent body. The 
Constitution should not be made or 
altered by any class, clique or interest, 
nor should amendment be rendered prac- 
tically impossible by cumbersomeness or 
costliness of method. On the other 
hand, amendment should not be hasty, 
and, above all, it should not follow, as a 
matter of course, upon every changing 
mood of popular feeling. Amendment 
by the so called “recall of judicial deci- 
sions” would, we believe, in less than a 
generation create such a tangle of incon- 
sistencies and absurdities that it would 
be necessary to sweep the whole jumble 
away and start over. _We should like to 
see our present cumbrous methods of 
constitutional amendment replaced by a 
simple process, the essential feature of 
which should be the repetition of a pop- 
ular vote after a reasonable interval— 
say two years—of consideration, discus- 
sion and criticism. 

st 


The Later “Titanic” Disclosurse 


THE investigation by the British Com- 
mission is bringing out some remarkable 
disclosures which the American Sena- 
torial committee failed to discover. The 
latter rediscovered very patent facts, 
which the newspapers found and could 
not help finding at the very beginning, 
such as the sad lack of lifeboats, the ab- 
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sence of any drill in their use, and the 
amazing temerity with which the vessel 
was driven at tull speed against an ice- 
berg in the night, and in an ice field of 
which the- captain had full information. 
Ihese tacts were on the very surface of 
the story. Senator’Smith also found out 
something about the enterprise of a 
daily newspaper in getting exclusive 
stories of two wireless operators, and 
learned that the captain of the “Carpa- 
thia” did not send by wireless any full 
story of the tragedy. 

The English investigation has brought 
out some other extraordinary facts quite 
slighted here. One of these, the condi- 
tion of the watertight compartments, 
we referred to last week. ‘they were 
not shut. They had been opened by 
order of the engineer an hour after the 
boat struck. ‘his amazing blunder was 
itself very probably responsible for the 
terrible loss of life. We are further told 
that the carpenters were at work on 
them till the last moment before sailing, 
and that they did not work well. There 
might as well be no watertight compart- 
ments as to have those that would not 
shut, or that were not shut. 

Another extraordinary revelation 
brought out at the English investigation 
is the failure, the criminal failure, of the 
captain and officers of the “Californian” 
to pay attention to the signals of dis- 
tress, the rockets sent up calling for 
help. They were seen, but no attention 
was paid to them. The captain of the 
“Californian” was informed and he 
went to sleep again and left nearly two 
thousand human beings to die. The 
men on watch even saw the lights on the 
“Titanic” and saw them disappear when 
she sunk, and they showed no concern. 
The mysterious lights reported by sur- 
vivors in the boats were those. of this 
heedless vessel, one of whose officers 
thought that what he saw was a tramp 
vessel. But are lives on-a tramp vessel 
of no value? The rockets could have 
meant nothing but danger and help 
wanted. People don’t send off fireworks 
just for fun on the ocean. This was no 
time to look for a Fourth of July. 
Probably the “Californian” was only 
about five miles away, and if its officers 
had done their duty every soul would 
have been saved. 
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Then there is the Sir Cosmo Edmund 
Duff-Gordon episode; that of the man 
who was saved with his wife in a boat 
not half full, which boat did not return, 
as it might, to pick up some of the 
people struggling and crying for help in 
the water when the vessel went down. 
One of the. sailors testifies that Duff- 
Gordon and his wife objected to the sail- 
ors going back to rescue the drowning 
when they could, and the cross-examina- 
tion of the others and of Duff-Gordon 
himself does not seem to support his 
denial. At any rate, it is proved and ad- 
mitted that he gave them each $25, and 
the sailors say they did not go back for 
fear their boat would be swamped. As 
against all the grandeur and courage on 
the part of passengers and officers, we 
have here what appears to have been the 
most despicable heartlessness, unworthy 
of a brute, not to say of an Englishman. 

Of one other matter we may speak 
with a certain hesitation and great re- 
gret. The captain of the “Titanic” died 
nobly, as a British seaman should, and 
yet we are obliged to ask questions 
about his conduct which we do not like 
to answer. One such question is asked 
by Bernard Shaw and answered by him 
very positively. It is, Why should un- 
bounded praise be given and no word of 
censure to the captain who drove the 
steamer pell-mell at full speed right 
against. the iceberg when he had been 
warned of the proximity of ice? He 
would condemn very sharply the British 
public for its praise of the man who 
more than any other was responsible for 
this fearful disaster. Possibly the public 
is too tender of the man who accepted 
the penalty of his rashness and did not 
save himself; but perhaps the public will 
believe that he was under orders. We 
do not doubt he was under orders to 
make the utmost speed; and the head of 
the White Star Company was at his side 
and did not warn him of the danger. He . 
was silent and gave his consent to the 
captain’s recklessness. The captain 
doubtless knew what he was expected to 
do, and did it, and died for it. 

One other question we would like to 
have answered. Mr. Ismay says he en- 
tered the last boat only when there was 
no woman to be seen on deck. But how 
can that be when it was well known that 

















Mrs. Straus remained because her hus- 
band could not go? If any man was to 
be saved, why should not Mrs. Straus 
have been put on board with her hus- 
band even before the head of the White 
Star Company? Here is another of the 
sad incidents that call for explanation. 


a 
Our Swamp Lands 


THE area of the United States in- 
cludes eighty millions of acres ot swainp 
land and ten millions more that are 
swamp part of the year. That one-third 
of this territory at least can be drained 
and made cultivatable by the middle of 
the century is of deep import to a rapidly 
increasing population. Every large 
swamp contributes no small amount to 
the death rate of the.-United States, and 
large or small swamps and swampy 
places are disease breeding, being from 
the first pre-empted by mosquitoes. The 
work of reclamation would go on a great 
deal more rapidly if the problem were 
more simple, that is if it could be rid of 
insects and malaria. 

The largest enterprise in the way of 
reclamation now under way is that of the 
Everglades in South Florida. Here are 
four millions of acres of land of a qual- 
ity unsurpassed when you can get at it. 
The muck is of a depth almost unfath- 
omable, and after drainage and aeration 
it will need only lime in large quantities 
to make it productive of all sorts of 
truck and fruit. Already along the edge 
of the Everglades there are settlements 
of a modest: sort, conducting vegetable 
gardens and making tolerable headway 
against adverse conditions, Cabbages, 
beans and tomatoes are among the most 
successful products 
while sugar cane and corn and cotton are 
tested with decided success. The land 
is almost absolutely level, but where 
there is a slight rise oranges and grape- 
fruit can be planted with good results. 

This tremendous swamp, spanning two 
or three degrees of latitude, cannot be 
drained without preliminary canals that 
will carry the water of Lake Okechobee 
into the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. This lake is second only to 


Lake Michigan in size, among all the in- 
land lakes of the United States. To pre- 
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in these gardens, 
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vent its overflow the water of the lake 
must be lowered not less than four feet. 
The two main canals for doing this work 
have been dug; and they are arranged 
with proper locks for holding the water 
at five feet depth thruout the whole year, 
the intention being to make a sort of 
Venetian highway of the canals, to carry 
truck to market and for light travel. 
Other canals are eight miles apart, and 
being navigable for light boats they also 
will be of use in carrying truck. 

This, however, is purely preliminary. 
The swamp remains just as large as ever 
and as defiant of farming. The real 
drainage must be secured either by com- 
panies or by ultimate owners on their 
own account. It is estimated that this 
will cost not less than two dollars per 
acre. Meanwhile the opportunity for 
malarial diseases is extremely good. 
The fight with the mosquito will be a 
long one, and it cannot be assumed by 
town authorities or by the State. The 
farmer cannot live in the swamp while 
he is doing his work, nor can he sustain 
his family in the neighborhood. It is 
still swamp, covered with water and with 
mud, and peopled more or less with alli- 
gators and snakes. If he has been be- 
guiled into the purchase of a homestead 
the buyer will be able in many cases to 
reach his property only by boat. Even 
the engineers have not yet been able to 
survey the properties into which the 
swamp is divided, on paper. But the 
farmer must get there, and he must dig 
the lateral ditches in some way. Many 
months, and in some cases years, must 
elapse before this preliminary work can 
be accomplished. The man with a farm, 
and a family waiting to build a house, 
and anxious to get crops out of his land, 
has the consolation that at least it can- 
not get away from him. 

This matter would hardly be worth 
discussing in its particularity if already 
there were not thousands of acres sold 
to inexperienced homeseekers by land 
development companies—some. of which 
at least are utterly irresponsible. It is 
estimated that fifty years will be taken 
up by preliminary work; that is, at the 
end of fifty years there is some prospect 
for these headlong purchasers entering 
into competition with malaria and mos- 
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quitoes, on thoroly drained soil. It is 
all well enough to advise people never to 
buy without seeing their purchase be- 
forehand. This is the advice that should 
always be given, and should always be 
taken. It is incomprehensible, however, 
how many will not take this advice, and 
will throw all the savings of a whole life 
into a venture among strangers. A large 
part of humanity is still the slave of 
smooth words. The Florida Legislature 
promises to provide a law that shall to 
some extent hinder this befooling of the 
innocent. Congress also has taken up 
the matter, to find out if the speculators 
have been aided at all by supprest re- 
ports of engineers. At any rate it is 
high time that this leading of caravans 
into swamps, both in Florida and Texas 
and elsewhere, should be stopped, It is 
impossible to apprehend the meanness, 
net to say the criminality, of corpora- 
tiops, that by suppression of facts, as 
well as by impossible proffers, are will- 
ing to take the meager investments of 
hundreds of poor people, who will have 
nothing returned to show but canal- 
drained swamps. 

The National Drainage Congress, 
which is very soon to meet in New Or- 
leans, will take this matter up from the 
proper viewpoint. It is intended to put 
the whole matter of swamp drainage and 
restoration of swamp lands under the 
control of a commission, of which Col. 
William C. Gorgas, who made the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal possible 
by conquering the mosquito, shall be 
leader. He will be asked to direct the 
attack on the deadly insects as a national 
affair. It is to be a fight between man 
and mosquitoes, absurd on the face of it, 
but deeply true, that we are no longer 
afraid of huge beasts, but we are des- 
perately afraid of the smallest existing 
forms of life. The mosquito is leader, 
or one of the leaders, of an army of 
fungoid and insect foes of mankind. 
Who is to be owner and occupier of the 
globe? It is estimated that 250,000 per- 
sons die each year in the United States 
alone as the result of diseases carried by 
the mosquito. We have got to drain our 
swamps, whether we want the land or 
not; but the land we do need, every acre 
of it. It is the most fertile inheritance 
when we can enter into possession. 
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The Socialist [he first of the Presiden- 
Convention _ tial conventions, that of the 
Socialists, has put in nomi- 
nation Eugene V. Debs, whose persistent 
renomination makes him the Bryan of his 
party. The determined effort of the an- 
archistic Industrial Workers of the 
World to capture the party has fortunate- 
ly been resisted, and the convention 
adopted a conservative resolution which 
refused to take part in any conflict be- 
tween the Industrial Workers of the 
World and the Federation of Labor. 
The Socialists claim to have a million 
men ready to vote with them at the com- 
ing election, but this is, we think, an ex- 
aggerated number. Their total vote in 
1908 was 420,000. Socialists propose in 
their platform to bring Heaven down to 
earth so as to abolfSh poverty, insanity, 
crime and child labor by abolishing per- 
sonal property. Thev do not propose to 
abolish governments, but to have posses- 
sion of the governments and to give the 
government power over a multitude of 
things in which men are now free to do 
as they please. They regard anti-trust 
laws, with their prosecutions, indictments 
and investigations, as “futile and ridicu- 
lous.” Fortunately, while waiting to 
carry out their full principles, they are 
willing to join with other citizens to re- 
duce current wrongs and evils by the cur- 
rent forces of courts and legislatures, and 
their suggestions are well worth consid- 
ering, whether in Milwaukee or else- 
where. 
& 
The Lake Mohonk Arbitration 
Mohonk (Conference, which held its 
eighteenth session last week, 
was not a pessimistic gathering, despite 
the mournful war in progress between 
Italy and Turkey, and the mutilation of 
the great and righteous arbitration 
treaties with England and France by 
the United States Senate. On the 
contrary, a spirit of optimism pre- 
vailed, for evidences were manifest 
on all sides of the great growth 
of the sentiment for international peace 
during the past year. In the personnel 
of the delegates and the high quality of 
the addresses delivered the conference 
equaled any of its predecessors. It was 
especially fortunate in having present an 
unusually large number of distinguished 
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foreign delegates, whose chief message 
was to the effect that if Germany could 
be made to espouse the peace cause the 
turning point in the history of the move- 
ment would be realized. Of course, in a 
conference of half a hundred addresses 
the individual papers varied greatly in 
importance. Wecall special attention to 
President Butler’s admirable and witty 
analysis of the international mind, Ad- 
miral Chadwick’s discussion of peace and 
commerce, and Commissioner of Labor 
Neill’s plea for a closer alliance between 
the peace advocates and the Socialists 
and labor unionists. Mr. Theodore Mar- 
burg, of Baltimore, who, tho a compara- 
tively recent recruit, has alreadv made 
himself a leader in the peace movement, 
took issue with Mr. William C. Dennis, 
formerly of the State Department, by 
maintaining that the arbitration treaties 
with England and France as amended by 
the Senate are still of great value and 
should be consummated by the President. 
The preamble, he argued, which binds 
two great moral nations to settle all their 
differences peaceably, the commission of 
inquiry with its provision for a year’s 
delay, the fact that questions of “honor” 
are not excluded, and that only certain 
“vital interests” are excluded instead of 
vital interests as a category, all make the 
treaties a great step forward. Perhaps 
the most important incident of the con- 
ference was the announcement of Mr. 
Charles Henry Butler, the clerk of the 
United States Supreme Court, that the 
Supreme Court has just handed down a 
decision sustaining the constitutionality 
of the Dingley bill, which empowered the 
President .to enter into certain agree- 
ments with foreign nations without a 
further sanction by Congress. Its con- 
stitutionality was questioned on the 
ground that it was a delegation of the 
law making power to the President. The 
present decision evidently confirms the 
right of the Senate, which was challenged 
in the recent debates over the peace 
treaties, to delegate to the President gen- 
eral powers to enter into agreements to 
arbitrate prescribed kinds of disputes 
whenever they arise. Mr. Albert K. Smi- 
ley, the beloved host of the conference, 
is now a very old man. All things con- 
sidered, he has probably done more for 
international peace than any other Amer- 
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ican. We again urge, as we have done 
more than once before, that measures 
forthwith be taken to nominate him as a 
candidate for the Nobel Peace Prize. 
a . 
The Methodists and ‘\ very questionable 
Secretary Wilson ction was taken by 
the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference on the subject of the 
honorary chairmanship of the Brewers’ 
Congress accepted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The long preambles and 
resolution stated that “the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Secretary of State” were pe- 
titioned by millions of Christian people 
to abstain from endorsement of the 
Brewers’ Congress, and yet Secretary 
Wilson did accept the chairmanship; 
therefore “those in authority have for- 
feited all claim to the future franchise of 
the Christian and sober manhood of the 
nation.” That language, fairly inter- 
preted, instructs all Methodists not to 
vote for Mr. Taft because of Mr. Wil- 
son’s act. We hold that it was a most 
unwise act of his to give his active en- 
dorsement of the brewer’s business, and 
it is proper that he should be rebuked for 
it; but while those who engineered the 
resolution knew what it meant, we can- 
not believe that those who adopted it un- 
derstood that the language at the end of 
the lengthy document was an injunction 
against voting for the President of the 
United States mentioned at the very be- 
ginning of it. There is no known evi- 
dence that President Taft was active in 
this matter, or that he is any more a de- 
fender of the use of alcoholic beverages 
than is any other one of the Presidential 
candidates. It looks like political action 
against a candidate such as should not 
have been allowed to pass thru the Con- 
ference. We observe that the action is 
highly commended by certain agricul- 
tural papers that have condemned reci- 
procity with Canada. 
a 
We are used, too used, to the 
lynchings of negroes in cer- 
tain States of the Union; and 
they have been so numerous that we do 
not even notice them. We almost think 
that the negroes are taking them as a 
normal condition, even as the eels get 
used to being skinned. But two other 


Unusual 
Lynchings 
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sorts of lynching deserve mention. 
When the French brigands, Garnier and 
Vallot, were captured the other day near 
Paris, after an a!l night siege, and the 
culprits were taken out wounded, the 
mob fell upon them and tore off their 
clothes and kicked and pounded them to 
death. We do not like to see the Amer- 
ican variety of justice introduced into 
France, and the officers of justice look- 
ing on helpless. Even prisoners surely 
guilty should be punished under law and 
not against law. Another shameful case, 
but not murderous, occurred the other 
day in San Diego, Cal. An undesirable 
citizen, Emma Goldman, a preacher of 
violence and anarchy, one of the kind 
who by law should not be admitted to the 
country, was advertised to: visit and 
speak in San Diego, at a time when the 
city had been excited by feeling against 
the Industrial Workers of the World, the 
preachers of industrial violence. She 
was not allowed to speak, even on a sub- 
ject announced as innocent enough, and 
her agent who accompanied her was 
seized, stript and tarred and feathered, 
and the letters “I. W. W.” were burnt, 


or tried to be burnt, with a lighted cigar 


on his back. It was illegal, unjustifiable 
violence; and whatever the people 
thought of her and him it was a disgrace 
to the city of San Diego. 

& 


It is not in the 
style of: Dr. 
Washington 
Gladden’s protest against tainted money, 
that in our issue this week he exposes 
the wild antics of certain wild preachers. 
In the former case he felt that he needed 
to smite hard blows to secure condemna- 
tion of the policy which seeks money for 
religious purposes from those whom he 
regarded as evildoers. In the case then 
in hand we did not agree with Dr. Glad- 
den and thought that even supposed 
criminals, or those charged with finan- 
cial criminality, might properly give 
their money for a good cause and have 
it accepted. In the present case Dr. 
Gladden very gently presents the facts 
and does not think it necessary to ex- 
press a judgment on them. Neither do 
we. It would seem incredible that an 
evangelist, listened to by thousands, in 
the presence of a company of sedate 


Dr. Gladden’s Appeal 
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clergymen sitting mutely and stupidly 


‘and apparently in approval on the stage, 


could use such language. Dr. Gladden 
has not told us who the evangelists are 
who have spoken in so brutal and pro- 
fane a way, and we do not care to guess. 
We observe that one evangelist noted 
for his unconventionality preached in the 
presence of the Methodist General Con- 
ference, but “Billy” Sundav could hardly 
be guilty of such ranting in the presence 
of such a body of men, and we trust he 
would not do so anywhere. ° 
x 

A professional hase- 
ball plaver, resent- 
ing taunts from a 
spectator, leaps the grandstand rail and 
punishes the offender. He is indefinitely 
suspended by the president of the base- 
ball league, who points out that his action 
was unjustified, and that the umpire is 
given authority to deal with such a case. 
His fellow players thereupon strike, and 
the Senators and Representatives from 
the State which produced the pugnacious 
player send him their congratulations 
upon his record “as a leader of the pro- 
fession.” Those who have seen Ty Cobb, 
formerly of Georgia, but playing hal! for 
Detroit, must admire his talent in han- 
dling the bat. Yet we wish that our Sen- 
ators could find a worthier way of testi- 
fving that baseball is the national sport. 
Strikes may do in commerce and indus- 
try; the seamen in the British navy may 
“organize” ; but baseball plavers should in 
no circumstances deprive this peovle of 
its favorite spectacle. And discipline is 
as needful on the diamond as in the class- 
room itself. 


The National Game 


& 

That three students in the Episcopal 
General Theological Seminary in this 
city should have joined in withdrawing 
from the Episcopal Church to study for 
the Catholic priesthood is another illus- 
tration of the fact that ritualistic High 
Churchism is closely allied to Catholicism 
and easily slides over into it. It makes 
much of the ecclesiastical side of re- 
ligion, of the authority of its organiza- 
tion, the mystical power of its sacraments 
and the spiritual authority of its clergy. 
It highly values unbroken Episcopal suc- 
cession, and is concerned to prove that 
no such break has occurred as the 














Roman Pontiff asserts. 
the evidence for a true succession seems 
imperfect, the enquirer naturally turns 
to a Church of whose tactual continuity 
there can be no doubt, and in which one 
_ can find authority and need not be dis- 


Accordingly if 


turbed by doubts. Their secession need 
indicate no further drift. than this, of 
which there is always danger; for the 
Low Church and Broad Church sections 
care nothing for these questions, and 
only the highest of the High are likely 
to cross the line. 


The London Nation discusses the ri- 
valry between Taft and Roosevelt for the 
next Presidency, calls it a “squalid” row. 
asserts the “comparative hollowness and 
make-believe of American politics,” and 
concludes : 

“The over-elaborating of the mere machin- 
ery of politics is of itself one of the most 
formidable obstacles to efficiency in American 
statesmanship.” 

That statement gives pause. 


Just what 
does it mean? 


Is American statesman- 
ship inefficient? Is the machinery over- 
elaborated? If so, in what respect is it 
elaborated over that of Great Britain? 
Has anything occurred in this campaign, 
squalid as it is, worse than the speeches 
about Ulster heard in Parliament and on 
the platform by accepted leaders, which 
threaten sedition and war, or bv bishops 
and clerical papers charging robbery and 
sacrilege, while the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer replies that his opponents are en- 
riched by the robberies and sacrilege of 
their ancestors? There are glass houses 
over the sea. 


& 
Some thirty-five years ago Wesleyan 
University admitted women into its 
classes. Some twenty vears ago the 


senior boys—we can hardly call them 
men—refused to admit women to their 
class day exercises, and this boycott of 
the women has been kept up since. Over- 
come by the opposition of the unruly 
boys to the admission of women, the trus- 
tees three years ago weakly yielded and 
consented to admit no more women, 
while allowing those already admitted to 
remain. The last of these relics of a 
broader policy graduate this year, and 
the boys, as a parting goodby, have in- 
vited them to join in the class day exer- 
cises to which they have an equal right. 
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We wish we were sure this belated cour- 
tesy indicates a change of heart. 
& 


Announcement is made this week of 
the selection of another man to an im- 
portant college presidency. Professor 
Meiklejohn, dean of Brown University, 
and a graduate of it, has accepted the 
presidency of Amherst College. He is 


only forty years old, and yet has been 
dean of the Brown faculty for ten years, 


































































































ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN ,. 
The newly elected president of Amherst College 


and has the highest admiration of all 
who have known him there. His teach- 
ing has been in logic and philosophy, and 
he will be a teaching president as well 
as an administrator. The very happy 
and successful administration of Presi- 
cent Harris leaves the college in the best 
condition to inspire hope of a long and 
notable career for President Meiklejohn. 
He is a laymaf, member of a Congrega- 
tional church, and has shown the power 
to inspire young men with confidence in 
him and earnestness in their views of 
life. 
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In an address at the Lake Mohonk 
Peace Conference last week President 
Butler, of Columbia University, told the 
story of a French revolutionary who, 
hearing the noise and roar of a passing 
crowd, cried out: “There go the people. 
I must follow them, for I am their 
leader.” We may quote the following: 

“As was to be expected, while the treaties 
were under discussion the boisterous elements 
of our population, those that love to talk of 
war and to threaten it as well as to decry 
peace and to poke fun at it, were heard from 
under not incompetent leadership.” 

His description of political discussion on 
the platform just now was severe but 
just, for it has, he says, too often “the 
manners of the prize-ring and the lan- 
guage of a lunatic asylum.” And yet 
we are being told that the advisers of the 
two ‘leaders are telling them to cease 
restraining themselves! 

& 


Perhaps one profit derivable from the 
use of the educational films which Mr. 
Edison plans to produce, with a view to 
their adoption in the classroom, will be 
the circumstance that the novelty and 
attractiveness of moving picture shows 
will be somewhat reduced thereby. THE 
INDEPENDENT has not failed to point out 
the many advantages of the “movies,” 
but one of their evils is their exag- 
gerated fascination for the child, who 
cannot afford to give them as much time 
‘and money as he very often does today. 
After seeing moving pictures of the 
Roman Forum and the Baths of Cara- 
calla in his Latin class, and a representa- 
tion of the surrender at Yorktown in his 
American history class, and pictures of 
cotton picking and the life of various 
insects and mammals in “geography” 
and “biology,” the child will be at once 
more critical and less hungry for the 
flickering films. 


At the late meeting of the executive 
council of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation action was taken in favor of lib- 
eral appropriations for agricultural edu- 


cation in public schools. That is well, 
but the following statement, made in its 
support, as reported, is, however, “‘ex- 
treme: 

“The school system of today is bringing up 


another generation of educated loafers. More 
than ninety-six per cent. of all the school chil- 
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dren never get beyond the primary grades 
and yet they are taught only what is expected 
to aid them in preparing for higher education 
in our universities.” 

If by primary education is here meant 
the grades. before the high school, the 
main subjects are reading, writing and 
arithmetic, which have no more relation 
to universities than to common life. 


& 


In a number of our States there are 
laws much more severe against mar- 
riages between whites and negroes than 
against illegitimate unions. But the 
German Reichstag, after several days’ 
discussion, voted that the marriage of 
Germans in their African colonies with 
native women is valid, as against a re- 
cent government rule prohibiting mixt 
marriages. It was said in defense of 
such marriages that it was in the inter- 
est of the poorer settlers who could not 
import wives from Germany, whereas 
native women often bring a big dowry in 
the shape of cattle. 

& 

We cannot object to the bill past by 
an overwhelming vote by the House of 
Representatives limiting the use of in- 
junctions by judges. The bill seems to 
do justice to those enjoined and to those 
for whose protection injunction - is 
sought. It gives opportunity to protest 
against an injunction, and yet in cases of 
immediate danger it allows a temporary 
injunction, with damages, if wrongfully 
secured. 

& 

Think of it: in Virginia one of the 
mountain men has been tried and con- 
victed of the murder of the court officers 
at Hillsville, while in Pennsylvania not 
one of the mob who burnt a negro to 
death can be convicted of the crime, and 
the prosecuting attorney has been forced 
to give over the attempt to secure jus- 
tice. Honor to Virginia ; shame to Penn- 
svlvania! 

ed 

The heaviest part of the construction 
of the Panama Canal is now done, and 
the gates to the Gatun Dam have been 
shut and the lake begins to fill. All that 
is left is to do some finishing touches, and 
we shall open the canal for traffic sooner 
than was expected. But we have not 
yet settled the question of tolls. 
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New President of the Manhattan 
Life 

At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Manhattan Life In- 
surance Company, Morris W. Torrey, 
formerly vice-president of the company, 
was elected president. Mr. Torrey was 
born in New York City on November 
20, 1870, of Revolutionary stock on both 
sides of his family. In 1887, at the age 
of seventeen years, he entered the office 
of David Parks Fackler, the actuary, 
and in 1891 became his managing clerk. 
He resigned in 1893 to enter the actu- 
arial department of the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, of which company he became 
assistant actuary in 1895. In 1898 he 
resigned to become actuary of the Man- 
hattan Life, and in 1905 was elected 
secretary as well as actuary. In 1910 he 
was elected vice-president. Mr. Henry 


B. Stokes, for twenty-two years presi- 
dent of the company, declined re-elec- 
tion. This decision of his was prompted 
by his desire to retire from active busi- 
ness and have the opportunity and time 


for rest and travel. Mr. Stokes will re- 
main with the company as chairman of 
the board and also as a member of the 
executive committee. The entire busi- 
ness career of Mr. Stokes has been spent 
in the service of the Manhattan Life In- 
surance Company, having first entered 
its employ as a clerk in 1863. In 1871 
he was appointed assistant secretary, in 
1881 second vice-president, and in 1890 
he was elected president. His term of 
office has been notable for the success- 
ful progress of the company’s business. 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany was founded in 1850. 

The sixty-first annual statement, pub- 
lished on January 1, 1912, showed total 
admitted assets of $21,983,104. The 
total policy reserve as computed by the 
New York Insurance Department was 
$19,156,577, while the excess of assets 
over all liabilities was $2,339,237. The 
amount paid to policyholders during 
IQII was $2,187,363, while the total in- 
surance in force was $68,630,595. Dur- 
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ing the sixty-one years of its existence 
the Manhattan Life has paid to policy- 
holders or holds for their benefit more 
than $90,000,000. 

& 


YounG men are for more reasons than 
one worth especial attention from the in- 
surance canvasser. In the first place, the 
young man who is persuaded to take out 
a small policy is, thenceforth, a “pros- 
pect” for increased insurance. He who 
takes out a thousand dollar policy today 
is he who tomorrow (that is, next year) 
may very well take out a larger policy, 
and day after tomorrow (say, in five 
years’ time) a ten thousand dollar policy. 
From the young man’s standpoint, the 
present is the time for insuring. Let 
him profit by his youth and by his single 
state, if he is single. The habit of sav- 
ing (and insurance is only a long word 
for that, plus more saving) is a good 
one to form in early life, even tho cigar 
smoking is a habit more easily formed. 


& 


From the annual report of Fire Com- 
missioner Johnson it is found that dur- 
ing 1911 the number of fires in New 
York City to which the Fire Department 
responded was 13,865, as against 14,105 
during 1910. London, with a third 
more population, had 4,450 fires last 
year. The difference in favor of Lon- 
don is due mainly to better building 
construction. “4 


San Francisco plans for a World’s 
Insurance Congress in 1915, the year of 
the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition. Already the “East-bound mails 
are heavily freighted with advertising 
matter and invitations to insurance men 
to come and enjoy themselves in the 
Pacific metropolis. 

st 


THE Royal Indemnity Company has 
withdrawn its membership in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Service and Infor- 
mation Bureau because the new rule of 
the bureau governing special ratings ob- 
structs its free competition with older 
companies for liability business. 








The Coffee Case 


THE appeal of the Government to the 
courts concerning what is called the Cof- 
fee Trust appears to have been precipi- 
tated by the inquiries of the Money Trust 
Committee in the House, altho the work 
of preparation for such a suit was begun 
some months ago. There is no Coffee 
Trust in this country, but the Brazilian 
State of Sao Paulo, and the Brazilian 
Government, have for several years been 
striving to control the price and the out- 
put of Brazilian coffee by what is called 
the valorization plan, This action was 
due to what was regarded as overpro- 
duction in that country. Great quantities 
of coffee were bought and held by the 
Government. Money was needed, and 
$75,000,000 was borrowed, the greater 
part of it in Europe, but $10,000,000 of 
this sum was loaned by a New York 
syndicate composed of the National City 
Bank, J. P. Morgan & Co., and the First 
National Bank. An international com- 
mittee of seven, representing the lenders 
and the Brazilian Government, was ap- 
pointed to dispose of the coffee, and 
parts of the accumulated stock have been 
sold from time to time. The price of 
Rio coffee is now higher by about 100 
per cent. than it was when the valoriza- 
tion plan was adopted. It appears to be 
the purpose of the Money Trust Com- 
mittee to show that the loaning syndicate 
here was unpatriotic and hostile to the 
interests of American consumers of Rio 
coffee. The lenders will say, we pre- 
sume, that they merely loaned money to 
a foreign government on satisfactory se- 
curity, bankers in London, Paris, Berlin 
and Belgium loaning six times as much 
in the same way. As for the Govern- 
ment’s suit, it may be observed that near- 
ly all the defendants (the members of the 
supervising committee) are residents of 
foreign countries, two of them being 
Baron Bleichroder and the Vicomte des 
Touches, and that the 950,000 bags of 
coffee in New York, the sale of which 
by a receiver the court is asked to order, 
are the property of a foreign govern- 
ment. The suit raises some novel ques- 
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tions, and it will be interesting to see 
whether violation of the Sherman act can 
be shown to the satisfaction of the court. 


a 
Cost of Living 


THE index number of Bradstreet’s for 
May 1, designed to show the cost of liv- 
ing by an average of the wholesale prices 
of many commodities, is 9.2746, the 
highest reached since the averages were 
first computed, in 1892. Since May of 
last year the increase has been 9.7 per 
cent. Since 1896 it has been 5634 per 
cent. The prices of 106 commodities 
are considered, and these are classified 
as follows: Breadstuffs, live stock, pro- 
visions and groceries, fresh and dried 
fruits, hides and leather, raw and manu- 
factured textiles, metals, coal and coke, 
mineral and vegetable oils, naval stores, 
building materials, chemicals and drugs, 
miscellaneous. Sauerbeck’s (London) 
index number for the same date is the 
highest since 1881, and the increase 
since 1896 has been about 40 per cent. 
That index number relates to 45 repre- 
sentative commodities. 

In the House last week, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations reported favorably 
a bill authorizing the President to invite 
foreign governments to participate in a 
conference for the consideration of plans 
for an international investigation con- 
cerning the high cost of living, “its ex- 
tent, causes, effects and possible reme- 
dies.” The bill carries an appropriation 
of $20,000, and one like it has been past 
in the Senate. 


....The Laetare medal was conferred 
last week upon Thomas M. Mulry, presi- 
dent of the Emigrant Industria! Savings 
Bank, by the University of Notre Dame, 
in recognition of his humanitarian work. 
Cardinal Farley was chairman of. the 
meeting, and among those who made ad- 
dresses of congratulation were Robert 
W. DeForest, of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, and Edward Lauterbach, 
the latter representing the Jewish Chari- 
ties of New York, 
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The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, 


LIMITED 
OF LONDON, ENG. 


Samuel Appleton, United States Manager 
Boston, Mass. 


Cash Assets in the United States, 

December 31st, 1911 $6,023,177.12 
Surplus to Policy Holders 1,753»783-13 

This Company issues all forms of Liability In- 
surance Policies. 

Its well recognized practice of making Be 
settlements of claims against its Policy Holders 
has commended itself to the judgment of its 
Policy Holders, 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 


The attention of owners of automobiles is called 
to the policies of this Corporation insuring against 
liability for personal injuries, and also against 
damage caused to the Assured’s car or to the 
property of others as the result of collision. 


For Rates and Particulars, apply to 


EDMUND DWIGHT 


Resident Manager, State of New York 
56 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 





ACCOMPIANY THE 
AMERICAN TEAM 


46 DAYS FOR *400 


AND UP 
Under the American Flag 





Stockholm direct without change; 
reserved seats in Stadium included. 


No worry about hotels. Fare in- 
cludes living on steamer in port. 


S.S. FINLAND ,tW Yor JUNE 14, 1912 


Chartered by the American Olympic Committee 





Address, BARTOW S. WEEKS, 


Chairman Transportat ion Committee 


2 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE C0. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


- Statement January 1, 1912. 
Capital Stock 
Reserve for Re-Insurance 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses 
Reserve for Taxes, etc 
Reserve for Contingent Liabilities 
NET SURPLUS 


$1,000,000.00 
7,212,863.55 
544,600.66 
150,000.00 
300,000.00 
2,630,276.06 


$11,837,740.27 
{AMES BCBOLS. President 
H, Vice-President 
i TRYON, Secretar 
F. . LAYTON, Asst. Secretary 
S. t. MAXW ELL, Asst. Secretary 
C. LANGDON, Asst. Secretary 
FRED S. JAMES & CO., Agents, 123 William St., N.Y. 














INCORPORATED 1851 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


Its policies, which are issued at low 
rates, contain many liberal privi- 
leges. 


Correspondence invited. 


W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 











Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Trunks, Bags and Cases 
Lightweight—Durable 
Fifth A 
154 ered” 


. W. Corner 2oth Street 
177 Broadway 
Above Cortlandt Street 


Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK Tae ee ES 
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EDWARD FRANKLIN BROWNING 

Edward Franklin Browning, who was formerly a part- 
ner of the original firm which later. became Browning, 
King & Co., died last Saturday, May 18, at his home, 
18 est Seventy-fifth street, in his seventy-fifth year. 
Mr. Browning was once president of the Alabama and 
Georgia Railway and a director of the American Surety 
Company. He was born in this city and received a 
master’s degree from Columbia in 1861. He retired from 
business about fifteen years ago and for some time had 
been blind. He is survived by a son, Edward West 
Browning, and a daughter, Mrs. George P. Biggs. Fune- 
ral services were held Tuesday morning at the West 
Seventy-fifth street home. The Rev, Dr. Henry A. Stim- 
son, pastor of the Manhattan Congregational ‘Guach. of- 
ficiated. The interment was in Greenwood Cemetery. 


A NEW WORLD’S RECORD 

On April 27, 1912, the Mercersburg Academy Relay 
Team, composed of Robinson, Captain Hammitt, Dale and 
Meredith, established a new world’s inter-scholastic record 
in the one-mile relay race for preparatory schools on 
Franklin Field, Philadelnhia, beating Exeter Academy by 
seventy yards and Hill School by one hundred yards. 
The time of the race was 3:27%, thus breaking the former 
record of 3:30% by three seconds. This performance 
becomes the more phenomenal when it is considered that 
it was run off under the most adverse conditions existing 
in the last eighteen years and that all the other races, 
college, high school, grammar school, etc., were from four 
to six seconds behind record time. The track was fully 
four to six seconds slow to a mile. Had it been dry 
and competition close, the old record would have been 
smashed by seven or eight seconds, according to state- 
ments made by “Mike’’ Murphy and other experts pres- 
ent. This wonderful time was, in a large measure, due 
to the amazing running of “Ted’’ Meredith, who ran his 
quarter in 49% seconds. There is no telling what Mere- 
dith would have done if he had had the benefit of a dry 
track and keen competition. It is the consensus of opin- 
ion among all experts who saw him run that he is the 
best school-boy runner ever seen on Franklin Field. He 
is undoubtedly the big scholastic find of this year. He 
is just as good a half miler as he is a quarter miler. 
Big things are re of him during the present sea- 
son, reve it would not surprise exnerts like “Mike” 
Murphy, Lawson Robertson, Arthur Duffy and others if 
he should land a berth on the American Oympic team, 
in spite of the fact that he is but nineteen years old. 
The credit for developing this wonderful world breaking 
team goes to Coach “Jimmy” Curren, the well-known 
long distance runner, 











“A HOTEL THAT IS DIFFERENT” 


New England is recognized as the summer vacation 
land par excellence, and one of the prettiest spots in New 
England is the Massachusetts village of Greenfield. Visi- 
tors to Greenfield find in the Weldon Hotel, of which 
Howard M. Moat is manager, a house of comfort and 
refinement at reasonable rates. 


PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 


The 115th semi-annual financial statement of 
the Phoenix Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, as of January I, 1912, shows the 
ast year to have been a prosperous one. There 
as been a growth in assets, reinsurance reserve 
and net surplus, thus affording an additional de- 
gree of protection to policyholders. The com- 
pany was organized in 1854 and its present offi- 
cers are D, W. C. Skilton, President; Edward 
Milligan, Vice-President; John B. Knox and 
Thomas C. Temple, Secretaries. The Managers 
of the Western Department are Lovejoy & Spear, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. George H. Tyson is the 
General Agent of the Pacific Department at San 
Francisco, Cal., and J. W. Tatley is Manager of 
the Canadian Department at Montreal, Canada. 





The following dividends are announced: 
Southern Pacific Co., quarterly, $1.50, payable 


July t. 
Pedcral Mining & Smelting Co., preferred, 1%4 
per cent., payable June 15. 





YOU CAN SAVE MONEY AT THE > 


Tudebalos Repositories 


On the Purchase of 


PLEASURE VEHICLES 


Of Every Description. 


Largest Assortment in New York 
All Brand New, Stylish, Up 
to Date, Received Direct from 
the 
Great Factories 


All Work Fully Guaranteed. 
Immediate Delivery. 


Harness for Every Purpose. 


Hudobaher 


136-146 WEST 52d STREET, NEW YORK 














PROTECT YOUR BOOKS! 

Have them bound as good—or better than new. I do the 
most skillful bookbinding in the country at the same prices 
which you pay for ordinary work. Write for my interest- 
ing Photo-folder on the subject. 

F. KUSTER, Bookbinder, 316 Lafayette St., New York. 


psivo  nerimczon, $18.7 


species agents’ prices supplied on all makes 
of typewriters. 


Standard Typewriter Exchacge. 23 Park Row. New York 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


o Safest, Most Promising and Profitable ° 
« lovestment on the Market To-day 
Daring the Past 30 Years no Client ° 


has Lost a Dollar. 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I. UNIONVILLE, MO. 


















UPON PRESENTATON 


at the Office of 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


of Middletown, Conn. 


DEBENTURES of Series E31, maturing October 
1st, 1912, WILL BE PAID at par with interest to the 
date of payment. 
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FARMS AND COUNTRY HOMES {.,Central New 


Jersey; sale and 
rent; 25 to 55 miles of N. Y. City. Many for trucking, 
some fruit farms, several with stock and tools. Oth-rs 
offered very low to close estates. My May, 1912, Farm 
List on request. PAUL F. WILLIAMS, 

National Bank Building, New Brunswick, N. J. 





Fancy Hill Farm 


“IN THE GREEN FIELDS OF VIRGINIA” 


“Fancy Hill Farm,” with 440 acres very rich grain and 
stock land; three-story, 16-room Colonial mansion; fine 
orchard; 100 acres oak and pine mill timber; 100 acres 
springs and creek watered bottom land pasture; 240 acres 
in high state of cultivation, with large acreage growing 
crops; on public road, D. and telephone; spacious 
barn; two-story granary; large double crib; chicken house; 
tobacco barn; smokehouse; tenant house; 60 miles from 
Richmond, and far enough from railroad to make it an 
ideal quiet, country estate, as admirable as can be found 
in historic old Virginia. Price to make quick sale, $13,500, 
with $5,500 cash, $4,000 one year, and $4,000 in 3 or 5 
years, with 6% on deferred payments. Growing crops, 
12,000 feet lumber, all hay and feed, and tools and im- 
plements on plantation go in deal. Possession at once. 


SOUTHERN HOMESEEKERS’ BUREAU, Wilkesboro, N. C+ 





Mortgages 
6% and 7% 
Net 


FIRST 
LIEN 


q SC AUse 
Se ortgages 
are placed only open income bearing 
property, inspected by one of our stock- 
holders, and advance limited to 50% of actual 
value of choicest securities, YOUR PRINCIPAL 1s SAFE 
and YOUR INTEREST is PROMPT and CERTAIN. 
We remit both in NEW YORK Exchange without charge. 
Write for List, Informatnon, References to 


REYNOLDS MORTGAGE C0. 


R. B. BISHOP 
Vice-Pres. 


Sale Security 
Attractive Rate 
Efficient Service 


Fort Worth, 


Texas 








8% Preferred Stock 


$25,000 in $100 Shares 
Par Value $100 Per Share 

After twenty-five years of selling Farm Mortgages. 
over my own name, without the loss of a dollar of in- 
terest or principal, I have incorporated my business for 
Frets, and offer for sale $25,000 of the $50,000 Pre 
erred Stock, redeemable January ist, 1917, at $106. 

Certificates issued in amounts to suit. 

WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, 

30 Years’ Continuous Residence. Lisbon, N. D. 














TO LET—NORFOLK, CONN. 


1,200 feet above the sea, in Litchfield Hills; cool; no 
malaria; no mosquitoes Modern house, furnished; fine 
view. Stable. Price moderate. Address 

DR. BULKLEY, 531 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


F OR SALE Famous Shenandoah Valley, suburbs Staunton, 


CHILTON il Va. Handsome brick house, modern 


conveniences, large grounds and ve- 
randas. On National Highway, N. Y. to Atlanta. Ex- 
ceptional climate. Address Chilton Hall, Staunton, Va. 


HIGH ALTITUDE 
Beautiful House, Stable and Grounds 


Four acres in extent, for sale or rent. On the edge of 
the Village of Liberty, the great Health Resort of South- 
ern New York. Altitude 1,750 feet; magnificent scenery, 
artesian water, house has large down-stairs rooms, seven 
bed-rooms on upper floors, large bath-room, three open 
fire-places; piazza on three sides. Stable, two box and 
three single stalls, carriage house, etc. Grounds contain 
fully grown fruit trees, shrubbery, etc. Half a mile from 
Station. An ideal home at an extremely reasonable price. 
For further particulars apply to 

R. P. WATSON -+- + + = = 


DIVIDENDS 
OFFICE OF 


FEDERAL MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY 


Broadway, New York, May 16, 1912. 


A dividend of one and one-half (1%4%) on the Preferred 
Stock of this Company has today been declared, payable 
June 15th, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 


ness on May 24th, 191 
FRANK SWEENY, Secretary. 
OFFICE OF 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


Meriden, Conn., May 15, 1912. 
Coupons No. 27, of the First Mortgage Bonds of this 
company, due June 1, 1912, will be paid on and after that 
date on presertation at the American Exchange National 
Bank, 128 Broadway, New York City. 

GEORGE M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND No. 23. 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents ($1.50) per share on the Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared payable at the Treasurer’s Office, 

0. 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on July 1, 1912, to 
stockholders of record at 12 o’clock noon, on Saturday, 
June 1, 1912. The stock transfer books will not be closed 
for the payment of this dividend. 

In order that Dividend Cheques may 
be promptly and accurately sent to our 
stockholders it is necessary that divi- 
dend orders should be filed with the 
undersigned, otherwise no such divi- 
dend will be paid except personally to 
the stockholder of record or to his duly 
authorized agent, and in either case 
only when satisfactorily identified. 
Blank orders can be had on application. 


A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Treasurer. 
New York, May 9, 1912, 








-LIBERTY, N. Y. 

















THE INDEPENDENT 





80 Maiden Lane 


The Continental Insurance Company 


Fire Companies Building 


New York City 





HENRY EVANS, President 





A wise agent makes his strongest company 
his leader. That company is certain 
to be the Continental. 











Atlantic Mutual ‘Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall Street, New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pe~able in Europe 
and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was 
used, with consent of the stockholders, by the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with 
a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

value of $25,625,288,114.00 
Recc'ved premiums thereon to the 

extent of 245,318,624.22 
Paid losses during that period.. 137,525,816.95 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 87,544,160.00 
Of which there have been re- 

deeme 80,138,500.00 


7,405,660,00 


21,703,538.85 
On December 31, 1911, the assets 


of the company amounted to.. 13,465,923.62 

The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A, A. Raven, President, 

Cornetius Expert, Vice-President, 
WALTER Woop Parsons, 2d Vice-President, 
Cmaries E. Fay, 3d Vice-President, 

— H. Jones Stewart, 4th Vice-President. 
G. Stanton Fioyp-Jones, Secretary. 





An Income for Life 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there are 
few indeed not open to criticism. Absolute safety is 
the first requisite and adequate and uniform return 
equally important, and these seem incompatible. Aside 
from government bonds, the return under which is small, 
there is nothing more sure and certain than an annuity 
with the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, by which the income guaranteed for a certain 
lifetime is iarger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited*in an institution for savings, 
or invested in securities giving reasonable safety. ‘Thus 
a payment of $5000 by a man aged 67 would provide 
an annual income of $578.70 absolutely beyond ques- 
tion or doubt. The Annuity Department, METROPOL- 
ITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, New York, will 
give advice as to the return at any age, male or female. 














1850 THE 1912 


United States Life Insurance Co, 


IN THE CITY OF REW YORK ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P, MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and 
secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Comenay * its Home 

oO 


Office, No. 277 Broadway, New ity. 














